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PAN  AMKR(CA(^  CON- 
PERK  MCE  OF  WOMEN 


Members  of  tlio  Xntioiinl  Loafjuo  of  \Vonu‘n  Vott'rs  jut 
making  extensive  prepaiutions  for  tlic  Ban  Ameriean 
Oonferenee  of  Women  wliieli  is  to  he  held  next  April  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  in  eonneetion  with  the  third  annual  eon- 
vention  j>f  the  Onijiue.  Ollieial  delegates  and  distinfiuished  women’s 
orpuu/ations  have  been  invited  in  all  the  Ameriean  countries, 
and  already  mueh  interest  in  the  plan  luis  been  shown. 

The  eonferenee  planned  ijy  the  National  Lejif'ue  of  Women  Voters 
will  in  a  very  real  sense  strenjithen  juul  <*arry  a  step  forward  the  splen¬ 
did  initiative  undertaken  at  the  S«*eond  Ban  Ameriean  Seientifie  (’on- 
<;ress,  when  a  woman’s  auxiliary  eommittee  wjis  formed  to  develop 
closer  cooperation  between  the  women  of  the  American  continent. 
The  line  work  then  be};un  will  receive  a  further  impetus  at  the  Ban 
American  (’onference  of  Women  to  be  held  at  Baltimore  in  April  next. 

'Phe  openin';  feature  of  the  conference  will  be  a  series  of  round¬ 
table  conferences  on  subjects  of  especial  interest  to  women.  These 
conferences,  an  outline  of  which  has  already  been  publishetl,  include 
such  topics  jis  child  welfare,  education,  wiJinen  in  industry,  the  civil 
status  of  women,  and  social  hypene.  'Phe  sessions  will  be  in  charge 
of  eminent  women,  each  an  expert  on  her  special  subject.  They 
have  been  invited  by  the  Ix‘ji»;ue  of  Women  Voters  to  lead  the  dis- 
j'ussions,  but  it  is  expected  that  delegates  from  the  Ban  American 
c(»untries  will  phiy  an  jictive  part,  and  that  the  idetis  ami  aims  of 
women  in  all  three  Americjis  will  be  fully  expressed. 

Such  a  };eneral  interchan;;e  of  views  on  the  problems  which  confront 
the  women  of  the  worhl  to-day  can  not  help  but  be  of  "real  vjdue. 
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THK  pan  AMKRICAN  UNION. 


Tlie  lioafjue  of  Woinon  Voters  has  planned  its  projjram  in  the  belief 
that  not  only  will  a  Pan  American  gathering  of  women  tend  to  cement 
a  closer  bond  of  fellowship  between  the  American  peoples,  hut  that 
very  delinite  results  may  he  achieved  through  the  round-table  con¬ 
ferences.  Thinking  women  everywhere  are  recognizing  tt)-day  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  standards  for  women  in  indust r\',  of  securing 
legislation  that  will  guard  the  civil  rights  of  women,  and  of  protect¬ 
ing  in  every  possible  way  those  who  need  protection.  To  this  end 
it  is  fitting  that  the  women  of  the  American  continent  should  come  to¬ 
gether  to  discuss  the  best  means  to  the  desired  end,  and  that  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  help  one  another  through  friendly  con¬ 
ference  and  consultation. 

Mrs.  Maud  \Vt)od  Park,  president  of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  has  said  that  women  are  instinctively  ready  to  work  together 
for  the  things  that  they  wish  to  accomplish,  because  their  interests 
are  cooperative  rather  than  competitive.  “Women's  distinctive 
interests,”  Mrs.  Park  said  in  a  recent  interview,  “are  in  common  - 
home  making,  children,  general  welfare  whereas  men’s  distinctive 
interests  are  sometimes  of  necessit}'  conflicting  and  have  to  be 
settled  by  compromise.  There  is  nothing  about  the  ordinary  occu¬ 
pations  of  women  which  is  competitive.  To  illustrate,  if  the  women 
of  one  nation  are  able  to  secure  a  child-welfare  measure,  and  to 
develop  and  improve  their  work  along  these  lines,  their  step  in  advance 
is  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance  to  the  women  of  all  other  nations. 
The  occupations  and  interests  of  women  are  the  occupations  and  in¬ 
terests  of  peace,  and  lend  themselves  readily  to  cooperation.” 

While  the  leaders  of  the  round-table  conferences  will  prepare  out¬ 
line  programs  covering  the  topics  under  discussion,  they  have  agreed 
that  these  programs  should  be  informal  and  elastic,  offering  ample 
opportunity  for  free  expression  of  ideas. 

Miss  Julia  Wade  Abbott,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  conference  on  “Education.”  Speaking 
of  the  plan  for  this  conference.  Miss  Abbott  says; 

It  is  sifinificaut  that  the  womea  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  should  come  toj^ether 
at  this  time  to  discuss  ediu-atiou  in  its  relation  to  the  welfare  of  women  and  children. 
This  confenmce  should  help  define  what  is  meant  by  the  term  “American  education.  ” 
For  the  term  “American  <*du<"ation”  should  he  applied  not  alone  to  the  48  different 
State  systenLs  in  the  United  States  of  America.  “American”  should  define  an  edu¬ 
cation  that  is  based  U|)on  the  common  needs  and  interests  of  the  people  in  this  New 
Worhl:  in  t'anada,  in  the  coutitries  of  South  America  and  Central  America,  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  tin  this  side  of  the  water  we  are  more  or  less  free  from 
a<"ademic  traditions.  As  women,  we  have  been  the  first  teachers  of  the  race,  and  with 
us  education  has  always  been  related  to  life.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  because  we 
brill}'  an  untramineled  jHiint  of  view  to  this  conference  we  may  make  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  to  education? 
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In  disfussinf,'  t‘(lu(-alii»ual  toiulitious  in  tiu*  different  eouutries  the  elficieucy  of  the 
s<  h(K)ls  may  la*  tested  hy  the  dej'ree  to  which  they  are  i)rovidiiif'  for  the  }rreat  objectives 
of  education practical  elliciency,  citizenship,  and  the  enjoyiir'iit  of  leisure. 

Miss  .Mnrv  Ainlersttit,  (’liicf  of  tlu*  Uiiivaii  of  Woiiumi  iti  liulustrv 
ill  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  who  will  he  the  leader  of 
the  eonferenee  on  “Women  in  industry,”  says: 


MRS.  CARRIE  CHAPMAN  CATT. 


President  of  the  International  Woman  Sullraee  AUianve  and  Honorary  President 
of  the  National  League  of  Women  V’oters.  Leader  of  the  round  table  conference 
on  the  Political  Status  of  Women  at  the  Pan  American  Conference  of  Women. 

The  conference  of  the  Leafiue  of  Women  Voters  to  be  held  jointly  with  the  women 
of  the  South  American  nations  will  be  interesting  to  the  women  in  industry  because  of 
the  large  import  and  export  of  commodities  produced  in  South  American  countries  and 
in  the  United  States.  Women  in  the  industries  of  both  countries  are  faced  with 
common  problems  which  must  be  solved  in  cooperation.  Industrially  the  Americas 
are  linked,  and  the  standards  of  one  must  affect  those  of  the  other.  For  instance, 
in  both  the  ITnited  States  ami  the  South  American  countries  we  have  commodities 
which  are  manufactured  in  the  homes.  Home  work  in  these  times  is  not  what  it  was 
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Till-;  PAX  A.MKIMCAX  I  XI<»X. 


l»cfon-  llif  <»1'  iii<lustiy  wlicu  ;ill  tin-  !i|>iiiuiiu^.  llic  \vc:n  iii",  and  llic  iiiak- 

ill"  (if  rlotlic?,  sluK*s,  and  "lovos,  aii<l  iiuisl  of  tin*  ftxKl  |>i'(Hlii(-ts  wliicli  aro  now  niad<! 
in  tlio  Id"  sfcK  kyards,  wort-  maiuifarturcd  in  tho  lioino.  Tin*  diffcnnicc  in  lioino  work 
now  and  then  is  that  instead  of  work  goiiif;  from  the  lioiin*  out  in  tlie  factories,  the  work 
now  is  collected  in  the  factories  and  taken  to  the  home,  finished  and  <".irried  hack  to 
the  factory.  The  [Kior  conditioiLs  which  usually  surrouml  home  work,  the  child  labor 
which  enU‘rs  into  it,  the  impos-sihility  of  re"ulation  hy  law  either  a.s  to  .sanitation  or 
hours  of  labor,  and  the  comjK*tition  of  low  wa"(‘s,  all  militate  airaiast  the  lu‘alth,  hajipi- 
uess,  and  (‘(liciency  of  the  iiulivitlual.  the  industry,  and  the  comtnunity. 

Till'  coiifcronci'  on  the  *•  Pivvciition  of  traflic  in  women”  is  to  he 
led  hy  Dr.  Vtderia  II.  Parker,  executive  secretary  of  the  Interde¬ 
partmental  Social  Hygiene  Hoard.  Dr.  Parker  speaks  of  the  plan  as 
follows: 

Hurin"  the  jiast  three  years  the  I'nitcHl  States  (iovernment  has  been  expemliii" 
generous  sums  of  money  for  social  hyjfiene  purposes.  The  women  of  the  United  States 
have  supimrted  the  (iovernment  jinturam  actively.  They  recognize  that  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished  and  are  determined  to  us<‘  every  effort  to  prevent  the 
reestablishment  of  the  vice  districts  closed  duriii"  the  war. 

There  are  many  vexatious  problems  connected  with  the  abolition  of  the  social  evil. 
Their  solution  is  not  easy.  A  coufenmee  of  intelli"ent  women  citizens  should  aid  in 
brin};in"  about  conditions  under  which  health  and  character  may  be  better  .safejiuarded 
in  the  communities  and  nations  represmifed. 

Miss  draco  Abbott  is  to  load  a  coiifcrcuco  on  "('hild  welfare.”  Miss 
Abbott  is  C'liief  of  the  C'hildreirs  Hureau  in  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  She  says  of  the  conference: 

Latin  Americana  interested  in  the  jiroblema  of  child  care  took  the  initiative  in 
calliii"  a  Pan  American  Child  Welfare  Conference  in  Ituenos  Aires  in  1910.  Its 
objects  were  to  e.stablish  and  cultivate  a  common  understanding  of  these  problems 
among  those  who  are  specialists  in  that  field.  A  second  meeting  of  the  congre-ss  was 
held  in  May,  1919,  in  Montevideo.  On  both  of  these  occasions  students  and  workers 
in  the  field  of  child  care  in  the  United  States  failed  to  appreciate  the  ojijiortunity  which 
the  conference  offered  for  comparison  and  coojieration  in  the  work,  as  well  as  for  Pan 
American  acpiaintance  and  understanding.  This  invitation  to  the  women  of  North 
ami  .South  America  to  join  with  the  League  of  Women  Voters  in  the  discussion  of  child 
welfare  and  other  aimmon  jrrobleins  is  therefore  a  jieculiarly  hajijiy  one. 

A  detailetl  program  has  not  yet  been  prepared.  The  Conference  on  Child  Welfare, 
however,  will  have  before  it  the  jiroblem  of  |mblic  jirovision  for  (1)  maternity  and 
infancy,  (2)  child  hygiene,  (3)  child  lalnir  and  industrial  jiroblems  affecting  children, 
and  (-4)  children  in  need  of  sjiecial  care— the  dei»endent,  neglected,  defective,  and 
delinquent  children.  It  is  luqied  that  formal  ])ajiers  can  be  all  but  eliminated  and 
infonnal  discussions  and  exchange  of  ex}>erience  and  plans  can  be  relied  upon  to 
make  the  conference  one  of  really  practical  value.  It  ought  to  be  jmssible  to  work 
out  as  a  result  of  these  meetings  what  may  be  regarded  as  Pan  American  standards  in 
these  several  fields  of  child  welfare,  which  will  be  an  exjiression  of  what  the  women  who 
repre.sent  the  young,  rich  and  ]>owerful  Republics  of  the  New  World  ho])e  they  may 
secure  for  all  the  children  of  the  American  Republics.  It  may  be  that  out  of  this 
meeting  there  will  be  develojied  a  national  rivalry  in  the  care  of  children  ami,  in  con- 
setpience,  of  theipiality  of  the  citizenship.  In  such  rivaliy  there  will  be  only  rejoicing 
on  tbe  ]>art  of  all  as  the  standard  is  pushed  higher  and  higher. 


um 


l.KADKKS  IN  U(H  NI>  TAItl.K  «  ONFKKKXCKS.  PAN  AMKKK  AX  (  <)XKKHKN(  K  (»K 

WOMKX. 

U|)p?r  Ijft:  MK«  (iruif  Al)lH)lt,  Chiof  of  Children's  Hiireau,  United  Slates  Department  of  Labor,  in  charge 
of  Child  Welfare.  Upper  right:  Miss  Julia  Abbott,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  in  charge  of 
Education.  Center:  Sirs.  Mabel  Walker  Willflirandt,  United  States  .Assistant  -Attorney  Ceiieral,  in 
charge  ofCivil  Status  of  Women.  Lower  left:  Sfiss  Mary  .Anderson,  Chief  of  Women’s  Biirean,  United 
Slates  Department  of  Lal>or,  in  charge  of  Women  in' Inditslry.  Lower  right:  Dr.  A'aleria  Parker, 
Exeenlive  S«‘en'larx’  of  the  United  Stales  Interdepartmental  Sts'ial  Ilygiens  Boanl. 
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“The  civil  Status  of  Women”  will  he  the  subject  of  a  conference 
led  by  Mrs.  Mabel  Walker  Willebraudt,  Assistant  Attorney  tleneral 
of  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Willebraudt  has  expressed  her  opinion  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  a  Pan  American  meetinj;: 

The  coming  together  of  women  from  all  the  America.'’  in  tlie  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ference  can  not  hut  give  the  greatest  im])etus  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the 
common  objective  of  all  women— the  raising  of  public  oi)iniou  and  etjualization  of  law.s 
in  harmony  with  it  to  the  comi)lete  recognition  of  the  partnership  status  between 
man  and  woman. 

Mrs.  ('arrie  Uhapman  Catt,  president  of  the  International  Woman 
Suffrage  Alliance  and  honorary  chairman  of  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters,  who  is  to  lead  a  conference  dealing  with  the  “  Political 
Status  of  Women,”  has  said: 

We  know  that  wf’inen  have  jiarticular  tlesires,  hopes  which  are  peculiarly  their 
own,  ideals  which  their  hahits  of  thought  and  life  have  developed  within  them.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  im|K)rtanc«*  for  all  women  to  draw  closely  tc^ether,  so  that  thost*  who 
think  and  are  able  to  formulate  constructive  programs  may  give  to  their  grou|)s,  their 
communities,  the  highest  interpretation  of  the  woman’s  point  of  view. 

The  round-table  conferences  are  to  be  held  mt  April  20,  21,  and  22. 
On  Sunday,  April  2.'1,  a  mass  meeting  is  planned,  which  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  I*an  American  delegates,  the  general  subject  being 
‘‘Ij<*aders  among  women.”  This  topic  should  call  forth  not  only  in¬ 
spiring  stories  of  the  wtunen  whose  names  are  recognized  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Americas,  but  news  of  the  great  women  of  our  own  day, 
pioneers  of  this  generatiim,  who  are  making  the  way  easier  for  the 
women  and  children  who  are  to  come. 

On  the  evening  of  April  24  a  baiupiet  will  be  held.  There  will  be 
speeches  by  eminent  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
Pan  American  delegates.  The  general  subject  of  these  speeches  is 
to  be  “  International  friendliness.” 

The  next  three  days  will  be  given  to  sessions  of  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters.  To  these  meetings  the 
Pan  American  guests  are  cordially  invited,  and  all  the  privileges  of 
the  floor  will  be  accorded  them  except  a  vote. 

The  program  for  the  conference  will  not  close  until  April  29. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates  during 
the  closing  days,  and  many  groups  and  individuals  have  expressed  a 
wish  to  extend  hospitality  in  some  form  to  the  visitors.  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  has  invited  the  league  to  bring  its 
guests  to  the  college  for  a  day,  when  Dr.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  its  presi¬ 
dent,  will  give  them  a  luncheon.  Goucher  College,  in  Baltmore, 
also  wishes  to  tlu’ow  open  its  doors  to  the  conference  guests  and 
extends  a  cordial  offer  of  hospitality  and  cooperation. 

Other  special  features  that  have  been  planned  are  a  trip  to  Annapo¬ 
lis  and  a  day  in  Washington.  The  invitation  to  Annapolis,  the  capi- 
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tal  city  of  Marvliuul,  coinos  from  the  governor  of  the  wState,  who  will 
receive  the  delegates.  A  visit  to  the  Ihiited  States  Xaval  Academy 
will  h(‘  included  in  the  program  of  the  day. 

The  day  in  Washingtmi  will  he  given  largely  to  visiting  places  of 
interest— the  (’apitol,  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  other  public 
buildings.  In  the  evening  a  mass  meeting  will  be  held,  at  which 
prominent  speakers  will  discuss  “What  the  women  of  the  Americas 
can  do  to  promote  friendly  relations” — a  subject  which  embodies  the 
guiding  thought  of  the  entire  conference. 

In  planning  this  conference  the  League  of  Women  Voters  has  been 
actuated  by  a  belief  in  the  potential  value  of  such  a  gathering  as  a 
factor  in  the  promotion  of  lasting  international  friendship,  and  this 
belief  is  shared  by  many  people  to  whose  attention  the  plan  has  been 
brought.  Among  them  is  Dr.  L.  S.  Kowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  whose  interest  and  cooperation  have  been 
very  greatly  appreciated  by  the  oflicers  of  the  League.  Dr.  Rowe, 
speaking  of  the  conference,  says: 

Wlnle  there  have  l)cen  a  minil)er  of  inoveinenta  to  briii"  about  cooperation  between 
the  nations  of  the  American  continents,  they  have  been  confine<l  almost  exclusively 
to  cooperation  amon^'  men. 

A  notable  step  in  the  cultivation  of  closer  ties  between  the  women  of  the  American 
continent  was  taken  at  the  Fecond  Pan  American  Scientific  Conference,  held  at 
Washington  in  1915.  At  this  international  meeting  a  women's  auxiliary  conference 
was  held.  The  sessions  proved  most  stimidating  ami  of  deep  interest  to  the  women 
of  all  the  Americas  and,  as  the  result  of  this  conference,  a  permanent  women’s 
auxiliary  committee  was  formed  which  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  leaders  of  thought 
and  action  in  the  Latin  American  countries. 

The  conference  planned  by  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  wall  be  a  further 
step  in  the  same  direction.  I  feel  certain  it  will  have  a  definite  and  lasting  educational 
value  in  the  United  States,  making  known  to  our  pet)ple  the  important  results  which 
the  women  of  the  Latin-American  countries  are  now'  securing  Iwth  in  the  enlargement 
of  their  civil  rights  and  the  strengthening  of  their  civic  activities. 

In  coming  to  the  United  States  the  Latin-American  w'omen  will  derive  profit  and 
inspiration  from  the  great  results  which  American  women  are  now  securing  both  in  the 
betterment  of  our  jHilitical  life  and  in  the  furthering  of  our  civic  development.  This 
conference  is  likely  to  he  one  of  a  series  which  will  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of  making 
the  women  of  the  American  continent  better  acquainted  with  their  common  aims  and 
ideals,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthening  the  spirit  of  solidarity  on  the  American 
continent  which  has  to-day  become  the  most  important  guarantee  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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Jiy  W.  W.  (loruj. 

AKTACJO  (  Oh,  yt*s;  that  is  tho  city,  somewhere  in  (Vnlral 
America,  that  was  (lestroyed  by  an  earth(|nake  a  few 


Nevertheless,  contrary  to  lojrie  and  without  apolojiy, 
('artajjo  still  is.  Not  only  is.  hut  is  a  larjjer,  better,  safer,  and  more 
popular  resort  for  health  and  recreation  than  it  was  before  it  was 
destroyed  by  eartlujuake  a  decade  a<;o. 

“('olossal  stupidity,”  continues  the  man  in  the  street.  ”  to  stay  on, 
livinj;  in  a  place  that  is  apt  to  turn  turtle  any  minute.” 

To  those  who  do  not  know  ('artajjo  and  vicinity  at  close  raufje  it 
is  (juite  incomprehensible.  It  is  the  way  with  men  and  ants.  De¬ 
stroy  their  cities  and  nests  and  when  you  j)ass  ajjain  they  are  hi"ger 
and  better  than  before.  San  Francisco,  (Jalveston,  ('hicajjo,  (’artajjo 
hear  witness. 

('artafjo  is  for  the  same  reas(»n  it  was.  It  will  continue  to  he  for 
the  same  reasons;  and  it  will  he  much  more  impt)rtant  for  several 
additional  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  publicity  f;iven  its 
virtiu‘s  by  business  builders,  tourists,  and  health  seekers  returnin<; 
from  visits  to  this  acme  of  climatic  perfecti«m. 

The  lure  of  petndeum,  recently  discovered  a  few  hours’  ride  from 
('artago,  the  ever-widenin«;  search  for  beautiful  tropical  woods,  the 
(juest  for  foreign  markets  for  our  increasin*;  manufactures,  the  im¬ 
proved  facilities  for  convenient  travel,  the  canal,  the  triumph  of 
science  over  tropical  plagues,  and  finally  the  eternal,  inevitable  march 
of  emigration  of  the  Auglo-Saxon,  now  deflected  towartl  the  South 
1)3’  the  Pacific  harrier — these  are  among  the  new  causes  that  will 
insure  the  permanence  and  growth  of  Cartago  and  vicinity. 

The  outstanding  reasons  for  the  e.vistence  of  Cartago,  originally, 
were  soil  and  climate.  The  soil  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Costa 
Kica  is  very  rich  and  divei’sified.  The  climate  is  so  tempered  that 
almost  any  agricultural  product  of  the  Temperate  or  Torrid  Zones 
can  be  raisetl  within  carting  distance  of  Cartago.  The  productivit\' 
of  the  soil  in  this  vicinitv’  is  truly  wonderful,  even  with  the  primitivt* 
methotls  now  in  use.  With  the  application  of  modern  intensive  meth¬ 
ods.  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  results  that  might  he  obtained. 

The  sj’stem  of  marketing  in  vogue  here  is  commendable.  In  the 
mercado  (public  market),  a  building  occup\’ing  an  entire  block  and 
(livided  into  stalls  anti  aisles  similar  to  a  church  fair,  ma}’  he  found  a 
most  bewildering  variety  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats;  articles  of 
home  manufacture,  such  as  bread,  pastry,  cheese,  butter;  utensils 
made  from  gourds  and  woods  peculiar  to  the  tropics,  potter^’,  basket- 
work,  hammocks,  leather  goods,  and  a  hundred  other  things  that 
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CourU'^y  of  W.  W.  CiouUl. 

OXK  KXD  OK  TIIK  MKRCADO  (PIBLIC  MARKET)  OK  t'ARTACO. 

In  tho  iiiprcado,  a  building  npcnpying  an  ontirp  bbx'k  and  divided  into  stalls  and  aisles,  may  t>o  found  a 
most  bewddering  variety  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  artieles  of  home  mauufaetnre,  and  a  hundred  other 
things.”  • 


I'oilrlpxy  €>f  \V.  tv.  Odiitil. 


ilaily  llie  iiriMlueer  brings  his  wares  to  sell,  and  here  the  Insisewives  and  others  of  the  eily 
every  morning  io  gel  their  fresh  supplies  for  the  day.” 


Courtety  of  W.  W.  Gould. 

THE  BATHHOUSE  AT  AGUAS  CALIENTES. 

“Just  in  llu'  outskirts  of  Cartago,  at  A^ias  ('alientos,  is  a  larjKC  hot  spring  that  possesses,  it  Is  claimed,  all  the  curative  and  corrective  virtues  commonly  attributed  to 
hot  mineral  springs.  There  ts  a  bathhouse  and  equipment  for  the  service  of  its  patrons.'’ 


CARTAGO,  t 


RICA. 


no 


would  rctjuire  the  laiifiuage  of  the  ahorio;.,  il  inli.  '  itants  to  name. 
Here  daily  the  producer  hrings  his  wares  to  sell,  an  here  the  house¬ 
wives  and  others  of  the  city  come  every  morning: > .y  };et  their  fresh 
supplies  for  the  day.  The  solution  of  our  distributih'n  problem  work¬ 
ing:  smoothly  here  for  g:enerations  has  proved  its  efiiciency.  You  can 
»;ct  hoard  in  Cartag:o,  of  the  same  (piality  with  superior  service,  for 
half  what  you  would  have  to  pay  in  any  city  in  the  Ignited  States. 

This  new-old  city  nestles  in  a  pretty  valley  near  the  summit  of  the 
pass  in  the  continental  divide,  throug:h  which  passes  the  transconti¬ 
nental  railroad  of  Costa  Itica.  It  is  nearly  .5,000  feet  above  sea  level 
and  nearly  equidistant  from  the  two  oceans,  where  the  width  of  the 
continent  is  only  about  170  miles.  It  is  a  little  over  10°  north  of  the 
E<|uator.  The  variation  of  temperature  during:  the  year  is  about  25°, 
seldom  g:oing  above  75°  or  below  50°.  The  trade  winds  from  the 
northeast,  wafting  the  moisture  from  the  rapidly  evaporating  waters 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  supply  sidlicient  rain  for  the  gardens,  yet  not  too 
much,  for  the  elevation  is  sidlicient  to  escape  the  heavy  downpours 
common  to  the  lower  levels  of  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  tropical  America. 

dust  in  the  outskirts  of  Cartago,  at  Aguas  Calientes,  is  a  large  hot 
spring  that  possesses,  it  is  claimed,  all  the  curative  and  corrective 
virtues  commonly  attributed  to  hot  mineral  springs.  The  water  con¬ 
tains  iron,  sulphur,  magnesium,  and  other  minerals  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  Fresh  from  the  spring  it  is  just  about  as  hot  as  one  can  bear  to 
drink  it.  There  is  a  bathhouse  and  etpupment  for  the  service  of  its 
patrons.  It  is  situated  in  a  picturesipie  little  valley  on  the  bank  of  a 
small  river  of  clear  cold  water,  and  is  a  delightful  place  to  visit. 

The  city  water  of  Cartago  is  clear  and  cold  as  one  would  wish  for 
drinking,  and  a  cold  shower  in  the  morning  is  very  invigorating. 
There  is  a  spring  in  the  city,  over  which  is  built  a  large  old  church, 
which  is  believed  to  have  supernatural  virtues.  A  large  rock  lies 
just  over  the  spring,  where  a  box  has  been  provided  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  those  visitois  who  feel  moved  by  charity  or  reverence 
or  whatever  motive  to  leave  an  offering  of  currency. 

The  mountain  streams  of  the  vicinity  furnish  abundance  of  pow'er  for 
electrical  enei*gy,  which  is  furnished  so  cheaply  that  it  is  commonly 
used  for  cooking  purposes  instead  of  wood  or  coal.  A  five  horse¬ 
power  electric  motor  running  10  hours  a  day  costs  $15  per  month. 

The  vigorous  visitor,  oMhe  red  corpuscle,  will  want  to  take  a  trip 
to  the  crater  of  Mount  Irazu.  This  volcano  is  now  active  and  is  an 
impressive  sight.  \'apors  and  gas  are  pouring  forth  at  all  times  and 
it  occasionally  gives  a  little  extra  puff  of  smoke  and  cinders  for  the 
benefit  of  the  adventurer  who  is  longing  for  a  thrill.  From  the 
summit  of  this  volcano,  on  a  clear  morning,  the  distant  view  is  most 
wonderful.  Turialba  on  one  sitle  and  Poas  on  the  other,  now  extinct 
volcanos,  stand  as  giant  guardians  of  Irazu,  while  she  busies  herself 
in  her  task  of  relieving  the  superpressure  of  the  earth’s  interior. 
The  Atlantic  on  the  east  and  the  Pacific  on  the  west  are  visible  from 


i'ourtesy  of  Br.  Jon^  M.  Tristan.  Ban  Jos^.  Costa  Ui< 


TUK  CKATKU  OF  MOUNT  IKAZU. 


‘This  voleatio  is  ntiw  active  and  is  an  impressive  sight.  Vapors  and  gas  are  pcMiring  forth  contiiiuallv  uilli  an  (Kfasional  extra  puff  of  smoke  and  cinders  for  the 

iMMiefil  of  the  adventurer  who  is  longing  for  a  thrill.’* 
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tlio  same  spot.  Tliis  is  said  to  bo  tlio  only  point  from  which  this  is 
possil)lo.  The  rivers  to  the  north  and  oast  winding  down  to  tho 
soa,  tho  ranges  of  peaks  filiii};  away  to  tho  southeast,  tho  jumble  of 
crests  and  valleys  to  the  south  and  west  present  a  picture  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer  which  no  camera  can  register  and  no  pen  can  describe. 

You  start  up  the  volcano  at  a  very  early  hour,  so  as  to  be  there 
before  the  mists  befjin  to  rise  from  the  ocean  to  obscure  the  view. 
On  the  way  up,  a  four  hours’  trip  on  hoi>ieback,  you  see  very  little 
hut  shadows,  but  as  you  return  yiui  find  that  the  road  is  flanked 
nearly  all  the  way  to  the  summit  with  little  farms  of  corn,  potatoes, 
jirains,  and  <;ardens.  The  soil  is  a  black  volcanic  ash  and  very 
productive. 

Halfway  u|)  the  side  of  the  mountain  is  a  hospital  for  patients 
alilicted  with  tuberculosis.  Here  the  patients,  if  not  cured,  spend 
their  last  days  in  a  pleasant  atmosphere.  If  stron<;  enough,  they  get 
exercise  and  amusement  working  in  the  gardens  and  grounds  about 
the  hospital. 

The  social  atmosphere  about  (’artag(t  is  (juiet  and  friendly,  esi)e- 
cially  to  the  Norteamericanos.  The  large  majority  of  Costa  Ricans 
are  favorable  to  American  industries,  and  a  well-behaving  American 
will  find  a  friendly  hand  wherever  he  goes  in  (’osta  Rica.  There  are 
two  theaters  in  Cartago,  where  the  popular  film  stars  twinkle  just  as 
they  <lo  in  the  rest  of  the  firmament.  In  a  very  beautiful  park  an 
excellent  band  gives  frecpient  concerts.  There  are  several  large 
churches,  and  the  public  schools,  the  patrons  say,  are  very  good. 

San  Jose,  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica,  a  city  of  .50, ()()(),  is  about  an 
lumr’s  ride  on  the  railroad  from  Cartago,  and  there  is  convenient 
train  service  between  the  cities.  A  good  automobile  road  is  nearly 
completed,  which  will  furnish  further  convenience. 

'Phis  year-round  resort  is  easily  reached.  A  weekly  boat  from  New 
York  to  Linum,  direct;  a  five  bom’s’  ride  by  rail  through  one  (d  the 
most  picturesque  countries  ever  witnessed  puts  you  in  Cartago,  the 
city  with  a  «7///. 


COSTA  UlC AN  MKD  VI.  STRUCK  IN  HONOR  OF  CKNTENARY. 


Tho  covoriinioiil  of  Costa  Ric;»  has  distnbiitod  medtds  in  gold,  silver,  and  hronr.o 
in  lionor  of  tho  oiio  liiiiidredth  anmvorsary  of  its  indopendeiKV.  Tho  King  of 
S|>aiii,  Prosidouts  of  tho  Central  Ainorioan  Republics,  and  President  Harding 
were  recipients  of  tho  goid  iiiedal.  The  Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Seflor  I>r. 
Don  t-ictavio  Bwchc,  prosonli'd  the  modal  to  President  Harding  at  tho  White 
House  Septemlier  27,  1921. 

.S2O20  22-l’.itll.  2 - 2 
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By  ('aklos  Tk.iada  Sokzaxo. 

TIIK  Pan  Amorican  Itailway,  which  sonic  day  will  connect 
Washiiifjton  with  Buenos  Aires  and  whose  main  line,  or 
branches  thereof,  will  traverse  all  the  countries  of  North, 
('entral,  and  South  America,  is  still,  as  a  whole,  unfinished. 
In  reality  only  Argentina,  (Miile.  and  I'ruguay  have  constructed 
their  full  allotment  and  are  actually  connected  with  the  trunk  line 
whose  southern  terminal  is  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Much  has  hecai  written  with  refjard  to  the  relative  convenience  and 
value  of  this  road,  as  jirojecteil  hy  the  Intercontinental  Railway  (Com¬ 
mission,  particularly  as  regards  the  main  route  of  this  gigantic  Pan 
American  artery  of  communication;  hut  it  is  a  lamentable  fact, 
however  unwilling  may  he  the  acknowledgment  thereof,  that  very 
little  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  few  veal’s  in  the  way  of 
effective  construction.  With  the  single  exception  of  one  republic  in 
which  the  work  has  progressed  to  the  point  (*f  completing  her  allot¬ 
ment,  the  majority  of  the  remaining  republics  have  advanced  little 
beyond  the  stage  of  preliminary  discussion  and  study. 

The  exception  referred  to  is  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  which,  during 
the  last  10  years,  has  constructed  that  part  of  the  trunk  line  running 
from  the  ('hilean  frontier  at  ('harana  to  Atocha  on  the  line  destined 
to  connect  at  La  (^uiaca  with  the  Argentine  North  ('entral  Railway. 

In  1010  the  B(*livian  section  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  consisted 
sdlely  of  two  sections,  disconnected  ami  of  d’ffering  gauge,  the  one 
Ix'tween  (iua(|ui  and  Viacha.  with  a  length  of  OS  kilometers,  the  other 
between  Oruro  and  Uyuni.  with  a  length  (*f  32')  kilometers.  But 
there  is  now  actually  completed,  in  one  continuous  stretch  of  085 
kilometers  of  the  same  gauge,  the  section  between  (iua<iui  on  Lake 
'I'iticaca  to  Atocha,  the  latter  point  being  only  204  kilometers  from 
the  Argentine  frontier.  In  atldition,  Viacha  has  been  connected 
with  Arica,  the  port  on  the  Pacific  most  advantageously  situated  with 
respect  to  liolivia,  thus  c(*mpleting  a  line  of  uniform  gauge  which 
will  connect.  e(pndly  well,  the  Bolivian  Railway  system  with  the 
P(‘ruvian  or  ('hilean. 


'  Transliilcd  from  Sr.  Sorziino’s  original  arlifle  in  Simnish. 
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Till-;  I’AX  AMKUK’AX  I  XIOX. 


Till*  only  ivmainin*;  section  of  the  Pan  American  Railroad  to  he 
completed  in  Bolivia  is  that  between  Atocha  anil  Qiiiaca.  a  distance 
of  2t)4  kilometers,  the  contract  for  which  has  recently  been  awarded 
to  an  American  firm,  the  Ulen  ('ontracting  (o.,  hy  name.  There  is 
every  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  within  a  relatively  short  time 
Bolivia  will  have  completeil  her  share  of  this  vast  and  effective  plan 
of  communication  between  North  and  South  America,  and  that 
Bolivia  will,  in  consei|Uence,  soon  be  in  close  contact  with  her  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  nei<;hbors. 

In  reality  the  section  referred  to  between  La  (^uiaca  and  Atocha — 
was  under  way  as  early  as  I'.ti.").  at  which  time  the  Bolivian  (lovern- 


ineiit  contracted  with  a  French  com|)any  for  a  |)art  of  the  construc¬ 
tion;  but.  due  to  the  war  and  other  difliculties  which  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  work  in  i|Uestion.  the  rails  have  advanced  but 
little  beyond  La  Quiaca.  although  much  of  the  important  work, 
including;  lonj;  sections  of  cuts  and  fills,  has  been  completed. 

I'lie  importance  of  this  section,  however,  does  not  lie  merely  in  tin* 
fact  that  it  is  the  last  link  in  the  Pan  American  chain  to  be  construct(*d 
by  Bolivia,  but  rather  that  these  204  kilometers  will  complete  the 
Bolivian  system  of  railroads  and  that  they  will  open  up  a  new  trans¬ 
continental  route  in  South  America  which  will  ;;reatly  facilitate  the 
journey  from  tin*  Pai-ific  to  the  Rio  di*  la  Plata.  |)articularly  in  point 
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THE  PAX  AMERIt'AX  UXIOX. 


of  time,  which  will  he  appreciahl\’  reduced.  As  is  well  kiu>wn,  the 
only  transcontinental  route  in  South  America  to-day  is  that  which 
connects  Valparaiso  with  Mendoza  and  Buenos  Aires.  As  the  new 
Bolivian  route  just  inentioued  will,  however,  start  fntm  either  Arica 
or  Antofafiasta,  the  journey  from  the  Tnited  States  to  Buenos  Aires 
will  he  reduce»l  at  least  tw»)  days  the  time  consumed  at  present 
between  Arica  and  Valparaiso.  In  addition,  the  new  route  will  he 
free  from  the  very  serious  inconveniences  and  interruptions  not 
unfre<piently  connected  with  the  passajie  in  winter  between  Los 
Andes  ami  Mendoza. 


THE  VALEEV  OK  THE  lUO  SUIP.VCHA. 

This  vallf.v  will  lx-  Inivprstxl  tiy  the  Atoi-ha  La  Oiiiai-a  Uailway. 


The  line  between  Atocha  and  La  Quiaca  presents  no  construction 
difficulties  comparable  to  those  which  had  to  he  overcome  in  the 
construction  of  the  line  between  Los  Amies  and  Mendoza,  and  its 
maintenance  and  management  will  not  he  nearly  so  costly  because 
of  its  freedom  from  the  inevitable  obstructions  and  delays  caused  by 
the  heavy  snowfall  in  the  upper  scH-tions  of  the  latter,  not  to  mention 
the  heavy  6  per  cent  firade  and  the  fact  that,  in  lonj;  stretches  on 
both  the  (’hilean  and  Arfjentine  sides,  the  switchback  system  is 
employed. 

The  line  between  Atocha  and  La  Quiaca  will  nowhere  carry  a  »;rade 
as  heavy  as  (5  percent,  nor,  althoujjh  it  crosses  the  Andes  at  Kscoriani, 
a  height  of  4,350  meters  above  sea  level  ami  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  highest  transandine  tunnel  in  the  Los  Andes-Mendoza  line. 


THE  PAX  AMEKICAX  RAH.WAY  IX  BOLIVIA. 
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will  it  1)(‘  scourfiod  hy  llu*  hoavy  snowfalls  of  tho  latter,  since  it 
will  lie  entirely  within  the  Tropics  and  follow  the  course  of  sheltered 
valleys.  Moreover,  the  completion  of  this  line  will  provide,  at  rela¬ 
tively  small  cost,  excellent  communication  hetween  the  northern 


part  of  Arfjentina  and  the  salitrera  rc};ion  of  northern  ('Idle,  in 
stronj;  contrast  t«»  the  present  Ion"  and  difficult  route  across  the  desort 
of  Atacama,  which  is  seldom  achieved  in  much  less  than  a  month. 
It  should  he  note<l.  however,  that  this  route,  diflicult  as  it  is  and 
with  an  ahmist  com|)lete  lack  of  water  ami  provisions  throughout,  is, 
nevertheless,  utilized  with  profit  hy  the  Argentine  stockraisers  who 
supply  cattle  on  the  hoof  for  consumption  in  the  salitrera  region. 


KSCOHI ANl,  4.;ci<t  METERS  AHOVE  SEA  LEVEL. 


The  hii'hc'il  ixiiiil  1o  Ik-  by  llu-  now  railway. 


The  stockraisers  of  northern  Argentina,  in  general,  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  Salata,  are  very  much  interested  in  the  construction 
of  a  direct  railway  route  which  will  serve  advantageously  for  this 
class  of  traffic  and  also  for  the  direct  importation  of  merchandise 
from  the  United  States  to  the  northern  Provinces  of  Argentina 
through  the  port  of  Antofagasta;  fmt  the  construction  of  such  a  route 
would  he  so  costly  and  the  region  traveled  so  arid  that  should  the 
road  from  Atocha  to  l..a  C^uiaca  he  const  ructeil  without  delay,  tlius 
providing  a  continuous  route  of  the  same  gauge  from  Salta  to  Anto¬ 
fagasta,  connecting  at  Uyuni  with  the  Antofagasta-La  Paz  Inter¬ 
national  Railway,  it  may  reasonaf)ly  he  hoped  that  the  proposed 
direct  line  hetween  Salta  and  Antofagasta  through  the  desert  of 
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Atacama  will  l)c  aWamloncd.  since  it  would  not  only  l)c  unnecessary 
luit  a  waste  of  capital  and  elfort  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  nations  involved,  inijilit  he  better  eiuploy*‘d. 

Another  interesting  as])ect  of  the  line  from  Atocha  to  La  Quiaca  is 
that  by  means  of  this  road  Bolivia  will  not  only  have  uninterrupted 
railway  communication  with  La  l*az  and  Buenos  Aires  hut,  because 
of  its  uniform  grade,  with  all  the  most  important  Argentine  Provinces 
and  cities,  dust  as  soon  as  it  is  completed  communication  will  be 
effected  between  Arica  in  (’bile;  La  Paz,  Oruro,  ('ochahamha,  Potosi, 
and  Tupoza  in  Bolivia;  and  the  Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  ('ordoha, 
Santa  Fe,  Tucuman,  La  Uioja,  San  duan,  ('atamarca,  Salta  and  dujuy 
in  Argentina,  utilizing  for  this  purpose  the  tracks  of  the  North 
Central  Argentine  Railroad  or  those  of  the  (’entral  (’ordoha,  wliich 
connect  with  Buenos  Aires,  and  all  of  which  are  of  1-meter  gauge, 
with  a  com]>ined  length  of  10, 000  kilometers. 

As  may  readily  he  seen  from  the  foregoing,  there  is  no  more  impor¬ 
tant  international  railway  projeet  actually  underway  in  South 
America  than  the  line  from  Atocha  to  La  Quiaca,  in  Bolivia,  and  it 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  all  those  who  follow  the 
reciprocal  vinculation  of  the  American  republics  to  know  that  the 
construction  of  this  line  is  .soon  to  be  undertaken  by  a  United  States 
firm  sufliciently  strong  financially  to  bring  it  to  completion  without 
difiiculty  and  within  a  reasonably  short  period  of  years. 


TYPK  OF  l.OCOMOTIVK  t’SF.I>  ON  ROI.IVIAX  U.VIl.WAYS. 


('()L.  I).  (’.  rOLl.IEH,  COMMISSIONER  OENERAL  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TO  RRAZII/S  CENTENARY  EXPOSITION. 

Col.  I).  ('.  ColUiT,  ol  Caliloniia,  has  hwii  appointed  by  President  Hardinc  a.s  Commissioner 
(’•eneral  ol  the  United  States  Commission  for  the  ]>artiei|tation  in  Rnizil’s  Centenar>’  Celel  ra¬ 
tion,  whieh  is  to  Ih'  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  September  1922. 

Mr.  Collier  has  had  previous  exp?rienee  in  expositton  matters,  as  he  was  for  five  years  head  of 
the  Panama-Calilornia  Exposition,  held  in  San  Diego  in  191.i,  first  as  Direetor' Ceneral  and 
later  as  President,  He  has  visited  Hraril  on  a  nnmlier  of  oo-asions. 
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VAl.lil'',  (){''  AAlNl. 
'I’ARy  COOPKRA'I'ION 
AMONC:;  NATIONS  •; 

liy  J.  II.  WiiiTK. 

.ixsixldiil  Surtjntn  (iiiicrnl.  ('nllrt/  Stalfx  I’lihliv  l/rnllh  Scn  itr,  iinil  Suh-hlircl(n'.  Iiihr 
iialloiial  Siiniliirif  /{iiiriiii. 

TIIR  Into  \Valt(*r  Wvinnn  inon*  than  20  years  a{;o  had  a  vision 
of  the  future  "ood  io  he  derived  from  a  sanitary  eonfedera- 
tion  of  the  Ameriean  States,  and  out  (*f  this  vision  "rew 
our  internati»)nal  sanitary  eonferenees. 

Tliese  eonferenees  have  become,  however,  the  end.  and  not.  as 
was  intended,  merely  tlie  means  toward  an  end  of  vaster  importance. 
What  sliouhl  he  sou{;ht  hy  the  usual  aj^firefjation  of  the  best  availahh* 
talent  of  the  Ameriean  Kepuhlies  attendiiifi  the  eonferenees  is  |)er- 
manent  betterment  of  our  international  .sanitary  relations,  and  not. 
as  now,  a  mutual  e.\ehan<;e  of  reports  on  sanitation  and  deinoffraphy 
jn  our  respective  lands  with  nothing  d«>ne  between  meetinijs. 

A  flood  step  forwanl  was  taken  by  the  Sixth  (’onferenee  when 
recommendation  was  made  that  each  country  should  appoint  its 
delegates  to  the  seventh  eonferenee  (at  Ilahana)  at  least  one  year 
before  the  assembling  of  that  eonferenee,  and  that  a  bulletin  .should 
he  provided  for  by  larger  appropriations. 

A  far  better  result  could  he  attained  were  each  nation  to  main¬ 
tain  a  permanent  delegation,  not  limited  to  the  one  or  two  who  shall 
attend  the  eonferenee,  hut  consisting  of  at  least  five  of  its  best  sani¬ 
tarians,  with  authority  to  convene  and,  after  deliberation  with  their 
own  national  health  authorities,  to  discuss  questions  of  international 
import  between  regular  eonferenees,  so  that  upon  the  assembly  of 
the  regular  biennial  eonferenee  a  well-thought-out  program  of  things 
practicable  and  legally  possible  will  he  available  on  any  and  all 
subjects. 

It  would  he  well  if  these  national  delegations  might  also  have 
authority  to  .select  the  man  or  men  of  their  own  number  who  should 
attend  the  international  eonferenee. 

An  essential  part  of  such  a  program  is  of  course  that  each  nation 
shall  provide  not  only  its  (piota  for  the  support  of  the  International 
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Sanitary  Biiroau  at  \Vaslun};ton,  hut  also  a  sudifieiit  amount  to 
defray  the  expense  of  its  permanent  delegation. 

These  delegations  eonld  exehange  opinions  with  each  other  to  the 
great  henelit  »>f  all  and,  in  many  instances,  the  matured  results  t)f 
many  months  discussion  hetween  two  or  three  national  delegations 
c(*uld  he  finally  disposed  (»f  hy  the  general  conference  with  the  hest 
|)ossihle  re.sults  to  all. 

The  original  and  fundamental  idea  of  these  conferences  was  the 
intent  to  arrive  at  such  full  and  frank  understanding  as  to  justify 
the  removal  of  a  large  part  (»f  (|uarantine  restraint. 

Thisgctal  has  not  been  jittained  and  can  hardly  he  attained  through 
the  medium  of  disjointed  hiennial  assemblies  which,  although  excel¬ 
lent  in  themselves,  always  tend  to  assume  the  nature  of  great  medical 
society  meetings  rather  than  serious  congresses  of  national  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

These  conferc'uces  were  intended  to  bring  about  cooperation  in 
all  sanitary  work,  and  to  he  effective  they  must  have  submitted  to 
them  well-thought-out  plans,  and  must  have  as  delegates  men  whose 
personalities  are  such  that  their  recommendations  will  he  heeded  by 
their  lawmakeiN  at  home. 

Plaiidy  stated,  unless  the  findings  of  tin*  sanitary  conferences  can 
he  ultimately  translated  into  law  in  our  respective  Republics,  the 
results  will  not  be  satisfactory. 

If  we  are  all  prepared,  without  reservation  in  any  case,  to  be 
absolutely  frank  in  reporting  our  sanitary  conditions,  and  if  each  State 
extends  to  all  others  the  privilege  of  maintaining  sanitary  repre¬ 
sentatives  within  its  borders,  it  should  ere  long  be  possible  to  translate 
the  conclusion  of  the  international  sanitary  conferences  of  the 
American  Republics  into  actual  statutory  law  in  all  our  Republics. 

The  ideal  status  would  be  that,  exactly  as  we  now  maintain  n  ili- 
tary  and  naval  attaches  in  onr  embassies  and  legations,  each  nation 
should  send  to  its  legations  the  best  (tf  its  sanitarians  as  sanitary 
attaches.  Instead  of  watching  the  other  nation’s  military  prepared¬ 
ness,  we  would  do  infinitely  better  to  watch  with  friendly  eye  its 
advances  in  conservation  of  human  life  and.  instead  of  a  covert 
menace,  be  an  open  friend  and  coadjutor. 

With  such  c»)nditions  existent  each  naticni  wiuild  be  fully  and 
|)romptly  apprised  of  anything  of  value  developed  by  any  other  in 
the  great  work  of  saving  human  life  and  the  important  work  of 
removing  unnecessary  hindrance  from  business;  and  let  us  never 
forget  that  he  who  fosters  safe  conditions  for  commerce  also  fosters 
health  and  happiness  for  his  people. 

'I'he  final  result  of  such  an  arrangement  would  inevitably  be  the 
same  sort  of  free<lom  «)f  sanitary  intercourse  as  now  exists  between 
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the  States  of  tlie  American  I'nion  and,  tlioujili  it  mijjlit  not  come 
((uickly,  it  would,  if  based  on  absolute  sincerity,  be  permanent  and 
of  a  value  beyond  calculation  in  money  and  in  comfort. 

May  we  not  say  also  that  this  result  w(»uld  fjo  a  long  way  toward 
the  establishment  of  such  feelings  of  good  will  between  our  peoples 
as  to  lay  a  very  broad  foundation  for  that  Tnteramerican  peace  and 
friendly  understanding  which  is  the  constant  objective  of  all  true 
Panamericans  ( 

It  is  believed  that  the  hour  has  arrived  when  all  the  world  is 
awakening  to  tlie  need  for  sanitary  betterment.  All  are  recognizing 
that  typhus  fever,  yellow  fever,  malaria,  smallp<»x,  plague,  cholera, 
leprosy  and  many  other  diseases  need  not  exist  at  all  if  man  will 
apply  to  their  destruction  one-half  the  energy  and  one-tenth  the 
treasure  he  has  heret<)fore  applied  to  the  destruction  of  his  fellow 
man;  and,  further,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  elimination  of  all 
that  class  of  diseases  known  as  “ (juarantinable”  demands  absolute 
cooperation. 

If  each  and  all  will  now  pull  together  it  can  be  done  and  it  will 
be  done,  and  no  nobler  accomplishment  can  be  conceiv'ed  than  the 
actual  sanitary  cooperation  of  Pan  America. 


BKTWKKN  TIIK  AFKK’AX  AND  SOITII  AMKRK'AN 
TKoincs. 
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TIIK  linos  of  certain  investipitions  made  hv  ino  durinj;  a  period 
of  25  j’oars  in  both  the  African  and  American  Tropics  have 
crossed  certain  other  lines  pursued  hy  scientists  in  the 
Department  (d  Aj;ricnlture  and  elsewhere  in  this  country, 
with  results  of  profound  importance  to  the  development  of  unassim¬ 
ilated  tropical  lands.  1  summari/.e  these  investi<;ations  and  results 
here  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  that  the  Tropics 
have  contributed  amazin<;ly  little  to  the  food  supply  of  the  world, 
when  one  considers  the  enormous  extent  of  tropical  territory,  the  high 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  favorable  climatidogical  conditions  in 
most  of  those  regions.  The  ultimate  potentialities  of  the  Tropics 
as  a  source  of  human  food  was  set  forth  in  a  remarkable  document 
addressed  to  me  by  the  lat(*  Dr.  W.  J.  McGee,  which  was  read  at  the 
time  by  Mr.  Walter  Page,  and  pronounced  by  him  to  he  the  most 
splendid  epitome  of  tropical  possibilities  he  had  ever  read.  Dr. 
McGee  had  been  a  president  of  the  National  Geographic  ^Society, 
head  of  the  lJureau  of  Ethnology,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  I’nited  States  Geological  Survey,  and  secretary  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  ('onservation  (’ommission.  He  was  the  principal 
promoter  of  my  second  African  expedition,  and  a  devoted  and 
intimate  friend  until  the  day  of  his  death.  1  derived  much  of  the 
inspiration,  and  a  great  deal  of  suggestive  counsel  in  my  work  in 
-Vfrica  and  Latin  America  from  him.  After  14  years  devoted  to 
-Vfrica,  I  went  to  tropical  America,  with  the  original  purpose  of  observ¬ 
ing  the  methods  of  tro})ical  sanitation  used  by  Gen.  Gorgas,  and  of 
making  a  comparative  stu<ly  of  the  two  Tropics.  These  latter  under¬ 
takings,  together  with  duties  imposed  by  the  war,  occupied  11  yeai’s. 
During  all  (d  the  whole  25  years,  botanical  observation  and  agricul¬ 
tural  experimentation  occupied  as  much  of  my  time  as  I  could  devote 
to  it  from  a  strenuous  life  of  exploration  and  specific  undertakings. 
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\  IKWS  IN  THK  OKINfK’O  COl  NTUV 


■•Tlio  OriiKK'ii  is  a  smaller  American  Nile.  ’ 

Alxive  the  Aliires  KapUIs.  showiiic  the  savanna  ve(!elalion. 

A  laKCMin  in  llie  lliimis  or  prairie  stHitnn  of  the  Orinoeo  retfion. 
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It  is  w(*U  to  sketch  this  resume  into  four  distinet  divisions:  Fii’st. 
tlie  charueter  of  tropieal  lands;  second,  the  aboriginal  agrieultural 
praetiees  in  the  undeveloped  ecjuatorial  and  adjoining  regions;  third, 
the  suggestions  involved  in  certain  recent  conclusions  of  some  scien¬ 
tific  experts;  and  fourth,  the  results  of  the  combination  of  mv  obser- 
vatitms  and  these  latter  conclusions. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  is  a  striking  geographical  and  botanical 
|)arallel  between  the  two  Tropics,  both  in  major  and  minor  features. 
'Phe  Orinoco  is  a  smaller  American  Nile,  the  Amazon  is  a  larger  Amer¬ 
ican  (’ongo.  The  Magdalena  is  a  smaller  American  Niger,  and  the 
Kio  <le  la  Plata  is  an  American  Zambesi.  The  minor  mountain 
ranges  of  South  America  and  Africa  are  both  near  the  Atlantic;  both 
are  metaliferous.  granitic,  diamondiferous  and  are  the  cause  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  enj(*yed  by  the  coastal  plains  in  each  continent.  The  majoi 
a.xes  of  elevation  in  each  case  are  nearer  the  Indo-Pacific  Oceans. 
'Phere  is  a  difference  of  only  a  few  thousand  feet  between  these  major 
elevations.  Tlie  greater  riveis  rise  in  each  case  in  these  axes,  the 
elevated  grassy  plateaus  of  ea<*h  continent  are  inclosed  between  these 
major  and  minor  mountain  ranges,  and  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers 
.under  the  Kcpiator  in  each  (\*ntinent  determine  vast  riparian  forests, 
which  are  now  the  most  e.xtensive  untouched  timbered  lands  in  the 
world.  In  each  case,  the  major  mountain  axes  are  responsible  for 
the  heavy  precipitation  which  support  the  vast  volumes  and  give 
rise  to  the  annual  floods  in  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  the  Nile,  and 
the  Congo. 

The  minor  features  present  eipially  striking  similarities.  Along  the 
equatorial  belt  in  each  Continent  it  rains  almost  all  the  year  round 
over  a  distance  of  appro.ximately  150  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
iMjuator.  Then  over  a  region  (»f  about  700  miles  to  the  north  and 
south,  respectively,  of  this  belt  there  is  a  dry  and  a  wet  season. 
North  of  the  belt,  the  dry  season  begins  about  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  ends  about  the  middle  of  May;  south  of  it,  the  rainless  period 
begins  about  the  first  of  June,  and  extends  until  the  middle  of  the 
fall.  The  almost  perennial  rains  over  the  equatorial  belt  maintain 
the  enormous  volumes  of  the  Amazon,  the  Nile,  and  the  Congo,  while 
the  seasonal  rains  over  the  watersheds  of  some  of  their  tributaries 
cause  their  annual  inundations.  This  fact  will  be  ultimately  of 
enormous  utilitj'  to  the  tlevelopment  of  the  regions  watered  by 
these  mighty  rivers,  because  it  insures  a  fixed  minimum  of  water  in 
them  all  the  time,  while  supplying  a  periodic  overflow  available  for 
irrigation  in  the  dry  seasons.  Thus  the  tremendous  areas  dominated 
by  these  streams  will  always  possess,  somewhere,  the  advantages  of 
both  systems  of  water  supply — constant  rains  for  arboreal  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  artificially  controllable  water  for  types  of  vegetation  best 
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THK  SLOPK  OF  THK  CENTRAL  ANDES. 

‘‘The  minor  mountain  runKrs  of  Sontli  Ainfrica  and  Africa  arc  Imth  near  the  Atlantic.  The  major  axes  of  elevation  in  each  case  are  nearer  tlie  lndo-1'acilic 
Oceans.  There  is  a  difference  of  onl.v  a  few  thousand  feet  betwtM'ii  these  major  elevations.  The  elevated  (truss.v  |ilatcans  of  each  continent  are  inclosed 
between  the  major  and  minor  mountain  ratiKCs.” 
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«l(‘\ iin«l(*r  it,  such  as  c«»ttou,  luMn|),  rice,  and  jjanlcu  truck. 
'Flic  oil  and  raphia  palms  and  the  rubber  trees  of  the  (\»nj;o  and  the 
Ania/«)n  are  illustrations  of  the  arboreal  types  induced  by  perennial 
rains;  the  lon«;-staple  cotton  of  Kfjypt,  the  peanuts  of  West  Africa, 
and  the  mate  tea  shrub  and  the  cassava  of  South  America  are  illus¬ 
trations  of  plants  admirably  adapted  to  irriijation. 

Another  c«)mmon  minor  feature  is  the  alternation  of  burst  with 
jrrassy  plains.  1  believe  1  was  the  fiiMt  t<»  call  attention  to  how 
Stanley  went  thr«»u»;h  the  a«;onv  of  lifihtinj;  thr(*u}rh  the  Aruwiini 
Forest  (Ui  his  F-min  Paslia  relief  e.xpedition.  when,  all  unknown  to 
him.  there  were  open  fjrassy  lands  oidy  a  few  miles  away  |>arallelin<; 
nearly  all  of  his  trial  thr«»u<;h  tlie  jun*;le.  The  re»;ularity  of  this 
alternation  of  river  forest  with  u|)land  plains  in  ('entral  Africa  may 
Ih‘  said  to  he  the  fundamental  botanical  feature  over  more  than 
sipiare  miles.  In  South  America,  a  strikinjily  similar 
condition  exists.  'Fhe  |)ractical  im|)ortance  of  this  feature  of  both 
Tropics  lies  in  the  faet  that  rail  and  automobile  r«»ads  may  avoi«l 
the  heavy  forests  by  skirtinj;  the  edjjes  alonj;  the  plains  thnnijrluuit 
the  maj»tr  part  of  millions  of  sipiare  miles.  It  may  he  remarked  in 
passinjr  that  this  fact  has  been  km>wn  and  acted  upon  by  the  natives 
in  locatiiifi  their  towns  and  trails  for  afjes  past.  Landings  for  air¬ 
planes  may  also  he  easily  arran<;ed  u|)on  these  inter-riverine  plains. 

Another  common  feature  is  the  part  played  by  lojjs  in  the  dry 
seasons.  These  are  caused  by  the  evaporation  from  the  lakes  ami 
rivers,  extend  out  from  them  to  a  distance  proporti(»nal  ti*  the  extent 
<tf  the  water  surface,  and  lul|)  to  maintain  the  forest  ve<;etation 
durinj;  the  <lrv  months. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  two  rej;ions  is  the  heterof'eneity  <»l 
the  vegetation.  Instead  of  dense  masses  of  one  or  a  few  types  such 
as  pines  or  hardwoods,  wliich  so  often  characterize  colder  re<;ions,  a 
sin<;le  acre  in  both  Tropics  may  contain  hundreds  of  species  of  plants, 
from  the  lordly  baobab  or  cuipc*  to  the  humble  lissochilus  or  sohralia. 

The  last  ctunmon  feature  to  he  mentioned  here  -  and  there  are 
many  more  is  the  acidity  of  the  soil,  and  this  is  the  keynote  of  this 
article,  (lenerally  speakinj;,  the  soil  of  both  the  African  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Trt)j)ics  is  hijthly  acid.  While  there  are  lar<;e  deposits  of  liim*- 
stone  in  both  rejtions.  notably  near  Livingstone  Falls  on  the  lower 
('on<;o  and  in  the  rejjion  of  the  jireat  African  lakes,  and  in  many 
parts  «)f  the  Amazon  Valiev,  it  may  he  said  that  there  are  no  vast 
alkaline  rejjions  in  either  of  the  Tropics  comparable  to  those  found 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Tnited  States.  The  alkaline  deserts  of 
('bile  and  southern  Peru  are  inappreciable  in  extent  compared  with 
the  wlutle  area  under  review.  There  are  adso  local  cidcareous  deposits 
in  idl  the  South  American  countries,  notably  in  Panama,  and  where 
tlie  «*xtensive  coral  reefs  border  the  oceahs.  But  most  of  the  <;reat 
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forest  rejjiitns,  as  well  as  llie  grassy  plains,  exhibit  an  aci*!  reaction. 
This  is  (Ine  partly  to  };eolo<;ical  causes  which  lie  outside  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  also  to  the  dense  mat  of  evergreen  vegetation. 

Recent  investigations,  especially  those  of  Dr.  Coville,  have  shown 
the  important  part  played  by  primeval  vegetation  in  producing  and 
maintaining  acidity  in  the  soil.  While  it  is  true  that  thoroughly 
decomposed  humus,  even  on  noncalcareous  soils,  may  exhibit  a 
certain  degree  of  alkalinity  due  to  the  lime  content  of  vegetation, 
the  constant  accretion  of  fresh  leaves,  grass,  and  other  acid  materials, 
keeps  the  upper  layer  acid. 

This  explains  an  aboriginal  practice  that  puzzled  me  for  many 
years  until  1  found  the  key  to  it.  The  African  natives,  both  at  home 
and  in  tropical  America,  follow  the  invariable  practice  of  burning  off 
newly  cleared  fields,  and  of  making  new  fields  every  year  or  so,  rather 
than  of  continuing  to  cultivate  the  clearing  once  made  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  years.  When  I  first  wcuit  to  Africa  1  tri»'d  to 
break  up  this  practice,  but  met  with  the  most  emphatic  and  universal 
resistance.  The  natives  said  they  c(»uld  not  make  good  crops  except 
on  recently  cleared  and  burned  over  land.  They  proved  that  they 
were  right.  1  tried  many  times  to  grow  crops  on  forest  land  without 
burning  it,  and  on  the  grassy  velt  by  turning  the  grass  under.  But 
1  faihal  repeatedly,  and  at  last  turned  over  the  job  to  the  Baluha, 
and  let  them  have  their  way. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Burning  the  new  grounds  afforded  ashes 
and  other  alkaline  substances,  and  also  destroyed  temporarily  much 
of  the  superficial  acidity.  1  liave  seen  splendid  crops  of  beans,  corn, 
pumpkins,  and  rice  grown  on  hare  red  clay  from  which  practically  all 
of  the  vegetation  and  humus  had  been  burned  off.  I  havO  also  seen 
rich  bottom  lands  and  valleys  with  several  feet  of  humus  fail  to  raise 
anything  worth  mentioning  when  I,  or  other  white  men,  tried  to 
make  gardens  there  without  burning  it. 

Ignorance  of  the  principles  involved  was  almost  tragic  during  the 
time  of  the  construction  of  the  ('ongo  Railway.  With  an  abundance 
of  lime  in  sight  of  the  right  of  way,  both  the  Belgians  and  their  black 
hd)orers  suffered  greatly  from  the  lack  of  fresh  vegetables,  which 
might  have  been  easily  raised  if  the  limestone  had  he(*n  burned  and 
applied  to  the  soil.  Early  attempts  at  gardening  were  such  hidi- 
crous  failures,  that  they  were  abandoned  in  favor  of  tin  eans  and  a 
scorbutic  diet.  In  most  parts  of  the  (\)ngo  Valley  canned  vegetables 
have  been  staple  imports  for  the  last  30  j'ears  at  a  cost  for  transpor¬ 
tation  alone  of  between  10  and  25  cents  a  pound.  The  large  elevated 
plateau  in  the  Lake  Kivu  region,  where  a  territory  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Maine  lies  between  seven  and  ten  tlnnisand  feet  above  sea 
level,  is  climatically  adapted  to  man}'  north  temperate  crops,  hut 
nothing  has  been  d(»ne  on  if,  largely  because  of  the  acidity  of  the  soil. 


Photo<(rapli  by  \\ .  V.  AUaird. 
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'riopical  Afn{>n<-a  has  liad  a  similar  history.  Tlu*  very  hijili 
|)lat(*aus  of  the  suh-Aii<l(*an  rcjiioiis  pnalucr  few  Kuropoan  foods, 
t'xci'pt  corn  and  Irish  potatoes,  hoth  of  which  arc  fortunately  ada|)tcd 
to  acid  soils.  The  most  intcrcstinj;  (‘xception  to  this  jijcncral  rule  is 
in  the  country  around  lioiiota. 

'I'he  hi<;h  country  around  the  capital  of  ('olonihia  has  been  made 
to  produce  some  j;rain  and  ve<;etahles  for  h)cal  consumption,  larjiely 
hecause  its  early  settlement  led  to  sufliciently  lonj;  cultivation  hy 
the  Spaniards  to  naluce  the  orijiinal  aci«lity  of  some  of  the  soil,  while 
other  tracts  contain  ori};inal  lime  in  the  soil  similarly  to  that  found 
hy  the  early  settlers  of  parts  of  Kentucky.  It  must  he  undei’st^axl 
that  fairly  lonj;  cultivation  reduces  acidity  hy  keepinj;  down  the 
accession  of  the  natural  vefietation.  For  e.xample,  an  Irish  potato 
field  on  an  acid  soil  in  the  hi<;hlands  of  South  America  will  produce 
line  crops  for  several  years,  and  then  wheat  may  he  <;rown  on  that 
liehl,  when  wheat  would  havi*  Ix'en  a  failure  if  planted  immediately 
after  the  first  clearinj;. 

Neither  durin»;  the  French  nor  the  American  occupation  at  Panama 
did  the  local  production  of  Furopi'an  foods  play  any  considerahle 
part  in  the  ecomunic  life  of  the  rej;ion  This  was  partly  due  t»)  the 
|)n*ssure  of  food-e.xp(trtin<i  firms  in  France  and  the  I'nited  States, 
partly  to  ij;norance  on  tin*  |)art  of  local  landowners  and  the  rest  of 
the  community  about  the  influence  of  soil  acidity,  and  the  resultant 
failure  to  use  the  abundant  lime  deposits  near  the  canal. 

Of  course  even  the  reduction  of  soil  acidity  to  the  point  when* 
Furopean  food  |)lants  could  flourish  except  for  the  climatic  dift'er- 
ences  would  not  enable  the  production  of  all  of  those  crops  in  the 
Tropies.  But  the  point  of  importance  in  this  connection  lies  in  the 
fact  that  throufihout  the  warm  belt  in  hoth  continents,  there  are 
plenty  of  hijjli  mountain  plateaus  where  such  crops  could  he  raised 
hut  for  the  acidity  of  the  soil.  Such  unused  plateaus  are.  for  example, 
within  ‘ioO  miles  of  the  Panama  (’anal,  within  150  miles  of  the  main 
stream  of  central  ('onj;o,  and  all  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
.\mazon. 

Kuropeans  settling  in  the  Tropies  either  gradually  adapted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  tropical  diet,  or  built  up  a  trade  in  imported  foods  from 
their  mother  (*ountries.  It  is  still  a  debatable  (|uestion  as  to  whether 
the  former  practice  may  not  have  Innl  something  to  do  with  the 
alh*ged  physical  degeneration  «tf  the  white  man  in  the  Tropics,  while 
the  latter  alternative  increased  the  expense  of  living,  and  proportion¬ 
ately  retanled  effective  occupation,  it  also  produced  the  evils  in¬ 
cident  to  living  upon  j)reserved  foods  transported  for  a  long  distance 
and  kept  for  considerahle  periods  in  storage.  I  have  known  cases 
where  trad<*rs  and  missionari(*s.  for  10  veai-s  after  their  settlement 


(*ourte«y  of  8.  P.  V’crner. 

A  CLKAHINf;  rOH  A  KAUAVAY  lANK  IN  CKNTRAL  AKKR  A. 

“A  churaciorislio  of  tlir  two  rf*gions— tropica!  .Vfrica  and  tropical  Ani<‘rica— Is  ih«*  l)<>t<Y(»^ciicity  of  the  vegetation.  IiisK^ad  of  <leiise  niassi^s  of  one 
or  a  few  typ(*s  such  as  pini^s  or  liardw<NNls,  which  so  often  chararteri/.e  colder  regions,  a  single  acre  in  both  Tropics  nia3*  contain  hundreds  of  species 
of  plants.'* 
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tluMr,  paid  40  a  ixaind  for  oran^(‘  luarnialado  laid  down  in 

central  Africa,  when  oranjic  trees  and  sn<;ar  eane  eould  have  been 
<;n»wn  in  their  hack  yards.  If  tliey  were  tlms  indifferent  to  tlie 
|)ossihilities  of  purely  tropical  a^rieulture,  it  may  he  easily  seen  how 
little  inclined  (»r  able  they  were  to  promote  the  production  of  the  non- 
tropieal  kind  where  such  was  possible. 

'Pile  important  points  hrou<;ht  out  by  the  investi»;ations  of  Dr. 
('oville  and  otheis  in  recent  years  are.  liist.  that  the  use  of  lime  may 
he  extended  with  <;reat  profit  to  many  acid  uplands  and  areas  not 
hitherto  eonsideretl  as  re<|uirin<;  neutralization;  and,  second,  that 
where  the  expense  or  inconvenience  of  lime  application  is  too  j;reat. 
certain  acid-resistant  (or  aeid-lovinj;)  crops  should  he  preferred  until 
the  land,  throufjh  cultivation  and  drainafie,  may  cease  to  he  too  acid. 
'Phese  two  conclusions  represent  the  painstakinj;  labors  of  many 
yeai*s,  and  simple  as  they  may  appear,  they  may  become  the  turninji 
point  in  a  };reat  world-wide  ajrrieultural  revolution.  'Pheir  implica¬ 
tions  and  corollaries  are  too  numerous  and  far-reachiii"  to  he  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  here,  hut  1  am  convinced  that  they  are  thoroujjhly 
sound,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  development  of  new  lands 
(‘Very where,  and  especially  in  the  'Propies. 

My  investijjations  for  nearly  a  "cneration  past  in  the  'Propies  not 
only  confirm  the  above  conclusions  of  investifiators  in  America,  hut 
cause  me  to  pnaliet  that  if  they  are  applied  to  tropical  regions, 
hijihlands  and  lowlands,  the  volume  of  crops  demanded  by  ('aueasian 
ri*(|uirements  will  he  enormously  multiplied.  For  example,  cotton, 
which  has  hitherto  heiMi  a  failure  in  the  'Propies,  would  take  its  throne 
far  to  the  southward.  I  may  remark  in  passin*;,  however,  on  this 
point,  that  there  is  another  re(|uisite  to  the  successful  production  of 
cotton  in  the  'Propies,  the  discussion  of  which  lies  outside  the  province 
of  this  article.  A  million  s<|uare  miles  would  he  added  to  the  wheat 
lands  of  the  world.  Vewetahle  oils  from  peanuts,  palms,  and  cotton 
seeil  eould  he  depended  upon  in  the  day  when  petroleum  hejiins  to 
fail.  Many  of  the  white  man’s  best  loved  fjarden  vegetables — 
cabbage,  onions,  beans,  peas,  spinach,  and  other  vitaminous  green 
stuff — would  flourish  alongside  the  banana  and  the  pineapple.  In 
short,  when  the  white  man  learns  how  to  kill  acidity  in  the  soil  of 
the  'Propies  as  well  as  he  has  learned  how  to  kill  mosc|uito  larva 
in  their  waters,  or  when  he  becomes  as  skilled  in  adapting  crops  to 
soil  there  as  he  is  fast  beeoming  in  the  adaptation  of  his  physiological 
reaction  to  special  tropical  diseases,  the  really  effective  ('aueasian 
oeeupation  of  the  tropical  world  will  begin. 
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TIIK  MAMMKK  API'LK  OK  THK  WKST  INDIKS. 

Til  1C  term  maminoo  is  derived  from  the  ahoriKmal  name  momiii, 
and  is  now  variously  spelled  and  pronounced.  The  tree 
producin';  this  important  tropical  American  fruit  is  also 
referred  to  as  tcaldy  tree  or  wild  apricot  hy  the  ICn»;lish- 
speakinj;  jK'ople.  The  French  call  it  the  ahricot  or  ahrocotier  and 
the  Portufjuese  ahrico  de  Para.  There  are  several  varieties  of  these 
mainmee  apples  {irowinj;  all  over  the  Americain  tropics,  where  they 
are  called  hy  different  names,  hut  the  one  known  best  to  the  botanist 
is  Maunum  americana. 

'I'he  tree  {inaws  to  he  frtun  .‘It)  to  (it)  feet  high,  and  is  planted  more 
or  less  widely  in  good  rich  soil  all  through  the  Tropics  and  as  far 
north  ji.s  Pidin  Beach,  Fla.  It  has  been  introduced  also  into  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World,  because  of  its  fruit,  which  is  very 
much  esteemed  in  all  warm  countries.  Although  the  tree  is  more  or 
less  ornamental  when  young,  on  account  of  its  large  beautiful  dark 
green  leaves  and  its  showy  fragrant  white  flowers,  it  is  rarely  planted 
in  yards  or  gardens  as  a  decorative  feature,  because  the  tree  becomes 
stag  headed  or  shows  a  number  of  dead  branches  relativelv  earlv  in 
life. 

The  fruit  varies  from  oblate  to  r(»und  and  is  from  4  to  (i  inches  in 
diameter.  Under  favorable  conditions  it  attains  the  size  of  a  child’s 
head.  It  has  a  more  or  less  rough,  russet-colored,  pliable  leathery 
skin  inclosing  a  yellow,  sweet,  aromatic  pulp  in  which  are  from  one 
to  four  large  triangular  seeds.  The  outer  leathery  rind  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  may  be  removed  from  a  second  or  thin 
inner  skin  that  adheres  very  closely  to  the  pulpy  portion  of  the 
fruit.  When  the  rinds  are  cut  while  green  ai  bright  yellow  mucilag¬ 
inous  »juice  e.xudes.  The  inner  rind  is  generally  c<msidered  mildly 
P'lisonous  and  often  ])roduces  colic  wlum  eaten  by  children.  'I'lie 
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AN  OLU  MAMMEE  APPLE  TREE. 

“The  tri'c  grows  to  1m-  from  ;«»  to  fio  feet  liigh,  anil  is  planti-il  more  or  less  wulel\  in  giKMl  rich  soil  all 
thnHigh  the  Tropics  ami  as  far  north  as  Palm  Reach,  Florida.” 
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pulp  iHUinally  lulliores  very  (•h)st*ly  to  tlu*  seeds,  whieh  are  often  as 
larjie  as  hens’  efijis. 

Tlie  pulp  is  hrij^ht  yellow  and  (piite  juicy,  tlioujjh  firm  in  texture 
heinj;  sweet  and  somewhat  aromatic,  remotely  resembling  the  true 
apricots  of  the  temperate  climate.  To  the  northern  traveler  in  the 
Tro|>ics  who  tastes  the  fruit  for  the  tiisit  time  it  has  a  more  or  less 
soapy  or  even  a  tarry  flavor;  others  say  that  the  flavor  is  not  unlike 
that  of  molasses.  The  fruit  is  highly  relished  hy  the  natives  of  the 
Tropics,  and  if  the  best  varieties  were  placed  in  the  northern  markets 
a  good  demand  could  doubtless  he  created,  for  when  the  rich  yellow, 
juicy  pulp  is  sliced  and  served  with  wine,  or  with  sugar  and  cream, 
it  has  almost  no  eipial  and  is  generally  esteemed.  In  Europe  it  is 
usually  preferred  in  the  form  of  sauce,  preserves,  or  jam.  The  fruit 
is  used  also  as  a  source  of  alcohol. 

The  flowers  of  the  mammee  apple  yield  hy  distillation  an  es¬ 
sential  oil  used  in  liipiors  under  the  name  of  eau  de  creole.  The 
hark  when  cut  yields  a  yellowish  gum  or  resin,  called  resina  de 
mamey,  which  is  used  hy  the  Indians  as  a  cure  for  itch  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  chiggers  from  attacking  their  feet.  The  hark  contains  tannin 
and  is  regarded  as  being  slightly  poisonous. 

THE  IMI'OUT.V.NC'E  OK  THE  IIOKSE-II.VDISII  TKEE. 

The  horse-radish  tree,  or  the  Morhitja  pterifijospentia  (»f  botanists, 
is  an  important  species  growing  naturally  in  the  region  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  and  southward,  hut  now  introduced  and  grow¬ 
ing  wild  in  |)ractically  all  parts  of  the  Tropics.  It  is  most  highly 
esteemed  in  India,  where  all  parts  of  the  tree  have  relatively  impor¬ 
tant  uses;  in  the  West  Indies  the  merits  of  this  tree  have  not  become 
so  well  known  and  very  little  use  is  made  of  its  seeds,  hark,  and 
roots.  In  India  few  trees  are  more  generally  cultivated,  and  yet 
the  priulucts  of  the  tree  rarely  enter  into  the  foreign  trade,  because 
all  the  available  supplies  are  .sold  and  consumed  locally. 

It  is  a  singular  tree,  having  the  general  appearance  of  trees  related 
to  the  logwood  or  locust  tree,  hut  differs  markedly  in  the  character 
of  the  fruit  and  seeds  as  well  as  in  the  uses  and  properties  of  the  wood 
and  hark.  It  is  rarely  over  25  feet  high  and  from  (5  to  10  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  bark  is  corky,  the  wood  soft,  roots  pun¬ 
gent,  and  all  the  young  twigs  and  leaves  soft  and  hairy.  The  fruit 
is  a  long  whiplike*  bean  or  pod  from  9  to  18  inches  in  length  and 
usually  9  ribbed,  containing  three-cornered  seeds  winged  at  the 
Jingles.  .  -  ' 

The  wood  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  damaica  for  extracting  the 
dye,  hut  there  appears  to  he  no  real  commercial  importance  to  this 
use.  Further  experiments  along  this  line  may  yield  interesting 
results,  however;  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  too  small  and  the  wood 
too  soft  to  he  of  much  use  for  other  purposes.  The  hark  contains 
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taimic  acid  used  in  parts  of  India  for  tanning  Icatlicr;  the  tree  is 
considered  too  vahnd)le,  however,  for  otlier  purposes,  and  its  use  in 
this  connection  could  not  he  encourajied  unless  some  important  use 
could  he  found  for  the  wood.  The  hark  als<t  contains  a  valuahle 
<;um  and  a  liher  used  in  makinj;  mats,  coarse  paper,  and  cordage. 
'Phe  roots  of  young  trees 
when  scraped  do  not  look 
uidike  those  of  the  horse- 
ratlish  and  they  have  e.\- 
actly  the  same  taste  and 
use.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  tree  has  been 
given  the  !nime  horse-rad¬ 
ish  tree.  In  India  it  is 
eaten  e.xtensively  in  the 
same  way  that  horse-rad¬ 
ish  is  eaten  in  this  country. 

It  is  pungent  and  astrin¬ 
gent,  and  the  juice  from 
the  root  hark  has  been 
used  in  India  also  in  nnali- 
cine. 

The  seeds  of  this  tree 
constitute  the  tnost  im¬ 
portant  produet.  They 
are  about  as  large  as  a 
full-grown  soya  bean,  with 
three  prominent  wings, 
and  are  called  ben  nuts, 
l)ecause  they  yield  by  |)ies- 
sure  the  well-known  and 
highly  prized  ben  oil  so 
largely  used  by  watch¬ 
makers.  This  oil  has  long 
been  known  as  the  best 
lubricant  for  the  finest 
machinery.  It  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  the 
castor  bean,  and  a  su|)ply 

of  this  oil  was  sought  during  the  late  war  by  those  in  charge  of 
aviation.  As  a  result  of  this  demand  these  seeds  were  (juite  exten¬ 
sively  colh'cted  in  Haiti,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  West  Indian  islands, 
where  llu'  horse-radish  tree  has  widely  escaped  fi«»m  cultivation. 

The  sei'ds  yield  from  30  t»t  3.')  per  cent  of  a  clear,  limpid  and  almost 
colorless  oil  that  is  rather  thick  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  has 
S2U2II  22  Oull.  2  I 


A  UOKSK  RADISH  TREK  CROWINC  IN  DRV, 
ROCKY  son,,  I'ETITI  COAVE,  HAITI. 

"It.s  cultivation  coiilil  Ih*  made  a  jirolilal;!?  iiidtisttA",  siiiw 
tlio  tree  ttrows  so  ratiidly  tinder  almost  any  soil  condition 
in  any  |Nirt  of  the  West  Indies." 


EAST  INDIAN  WALNUT  TKEES  IN  HARBADOES,  B.  W.  I. 

“Over  100  years  ago  the  tree  was  introduced  into  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  several  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  where  it  1  as  now  Ijecome  tlinroughly  natiiraliie<l.” 
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almost  no  odor  or  flavor.  It  saponifies  very  slowly  and  does  not 
turn  raneid.  It  is  often  used  as  a  salad  oil  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
owiii"  to  its  great  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  even  the  most 
fugitive  odors,  it  is  highly  esteemed  by  perfumers  as  a  base  in  the 
manufacture  of  perfumery. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  a  plant  with  so  many  important  uses  as 
the  horse-radish  tree  is  not  more  generally  cultivated  in  our  near-hy 
Tropics.  Its  cultivation  could  he  made  a  profitable  industry,  since 
the  tree  grows  so  rapidly  under  almost  any  soil  condition  in  any  part 
of  the  West  Indies,  where  the  cost  of  labor  remains  relatively  low. 
By  giving  this  tree  the  attention  it  deserves  a  profitable  industry 
could  be  developed  and  maintained  at  a  very  small  expense  and  little 
trouble.  The  tree  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings  and  will 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil  where  other  trees  will  grow;  in  fact  it  is 
found  close  to  the  sea,  where  the  roots  come  in  contact  with  brackish 
water,  as  well  as  on  the  rocky  and  well-drained  hills  and  mountains. 
It  appears  to  attain  its  best  development  in  and  around  towns  and 
cities,  but  will  grow  and  produce  annually  an  abundance  of  fruits 
and  seed  which  are  easily  gathered  and  readily  marketed. 

KAST  INDIAN  WALNUT. 

The  Kast  Indian  walnut  (Albizzia  JebhA’)  is  not  a  true  walnut, 
but  belongs  to  the  leguminous  family  of  plants,  being  closely  allied 
to  our  common  black  locust.  The  true  walnut  of  India  is  the  same 
as  the  so-called  English  or  ('ircassian  walnut  {Jtitjians  retfla)  which  is 
used  so  largely  in  this  country  for  making  furniture  and  interior 
trim  of  line  residences.  The  East  Indian  walnut  of  commerce  is 
known  in  the  English  and  American  markets  also  as  koko  or  kukko, 
but  in  India  it  generally  goes  under  the  name  of  siris.  It  must  not  be 
confused,  however,  with  the  wood  that  is  now  shipped  into  this  coun¬ 
try  from  the  Philippine  Islands  under  the  name  of  white  siris  {Albiz¬ 
zia  procera). 

Brandis  in  his  Forest  Flora  of  the  Northwest  and  Central  India 
states  that  this  tree  attains  an  average  height  of  about  50  or  60  feet 
with  a  diameter  of  2  to  3^  feet  near  the  ground.  The  trunk  is  usually 
cylindrical  and  clear  for  at  least  one-third  the  total  height  of  the 
tree;  trees  which  were  drawn  up  by  bamboos  and  other  trees,  forming 
a  dense  undergrowth,  invariably  have  long,  straight  trunks,  freipiently 
two-thirds  of  the  total  height  of  the  tree.  The  crown  is  usually 
spreading,  forming  a  broad.  Hat  top,  so  that,  in  many  respects,  it 
resembles  the  well-known  rain  or  saman  tree  of  tropical  America. 

The  natural  distribution  (►f  tbe  East  Indian  walnut  is  extensive, 
ranging  from  southern  India  northward  through  Bengal  into  the  sub- 
Himalaya  region,  and  thence  westward  to  the  Indus  Kiver,  and 
ascending  to  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  Its  artificial  range  of  growth 
has  been  widely  extended  by  planting.  It  is  an  excc'ptionally  line 
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tm*  for  sIukIi*  and  ornamental  plantin';,  and  for  this  reason  it  has 
been  intnalneed  into  practically  all  parts  of  India  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  into  E};vpt,  Mesopotamia,  Afghanistan,  Africa,  Australia,  and 
tropical  America.  Over  100  years  ago  the  tree  was  introduced  into 
Ouha,  Jamaica,  and  several  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
has  now  become  thoroughly  naturalized.  It  has  become  recognized 
as  a  splendid  roadside  tree,  and  many  beautiful  koko  avenues  may 
b<*  seen  in  tropical  America.  In  Jamaica  the  tree  is  known  as  fry 
tree  or  fry  wood,  in  Barbados  as  woman’s  tongue,  and  in  Haiti  as 
cha-cha. 

The  wood  was  first  introduced  from  India  into  the  English  markets 
about  JO  years  ago,  when  about  4  tons  were  shipped,  with  a  cargo  of 
padouk,  to  London,  where  it  is  said  to  have  found  a  ready  sale  among 
walnut  usei-s,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  come  to  be  known  as  walnut, 
in  phuH*  of  whicli  it  was  fii*st  used.  Although  it  is  considerably  heavier 
than  black  walnut,  weighing  approximately  04  pounds  per  cubic  foot, 
the  shipments  steadily  increased  and  the  wood  became  well  known  as 
a  desirable  furniture  and  interior  finishing  material.  The  sapwood, 
which  is  nearly  white,  is  usually  wide,  often  occupying  nearly  one- 
half  the  radius.  Tliis  portion  of  the  log  is  generally  not  available  and 
is  cut  away  before  the  logs  are  shipped  to  market.  The  heartwood 
is  dark  reddish  brown,  darker,  nearly  black  bands  alternating  with 
bands  of  lighter  color.  Although  the  wood  of  different  logs  varies 
greatly  in  color,  it  possesses  a  fine  veining  which  runs  curly  at  times. 
On  an  average,  it  may  be  described  as  having  approximately  the  same 
color  and  the  same  range  of  figure  as  our  black  walnut.  It  does  not 
possess  a  high  degree  of  luster,  and  the  straight-grained  wood  has  a 
somber  tone,  which  would  not  compare  even  with  the  medium  or 
inferior  grades  of  the  Circassian  walnut.  The  East  Indian  walnut 
burrs,  like  those  of  any  other  fancy  wood,  increase  in  value  with  the 
intricacy  and  rarity  of  the  design  and  size  of  the  burr.  Tlie  price  of 
such  burrs,  which  are  invariably  sliced  up  into  veneer,  is  frecjuently 
10  to  20  times  that  of  th»*  plain  wood,  and  as  much  as  a  hundred  time^^ 
the  value  of  the  ordinary  wood  has  been  paid  for  extremely  curious 
and  uni((ue  burrs. 

'Fhe  mechanical  properties  of  the  East  Indian  walnut  are  in  manv 
respects  superior  to  those  of  the  black  walnut.  The  w»)od  is  rather 
tough,  fairly  durable  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and  seasons  well  with¬ 
out  checking.  It  is  said  to  take  a  better  surface  with  less  work  than 
the  .American  wood  and  can  be  worke<l  ecjually  as  fast  with  the  same 
ease.  It  reepiires  less  preparation  by  means  of  glass  paper,  because 
the  wood  is  denser;  but  it  re(|uires  more  filling,  since  tbe  pores  are 
larger  and  more  numerous  than  in  black  walnut.  Polishing  re(|uires 
a  good  deal  of  time,  because  the  soft  or  spongy  tissue  in  and  sur¬ 
rounding  the  pores  absorb  a  good  deal  of  tbe  p(*lisbing  litpiids. 


AN  EAST  INDIAN  WADNI  T  TKEE  IN  HAITI. 

Till'  Im-al  name  in  Haiti  is  cha-eha,  prot  ably  siKiiilyin);  chatlor,  allndin):  to  the 
p»‘cnUar  rattle  of  th«'  seeds  in  the  po<ls. 

upon  the  fellin"  of  trees  of  this  species  than  upon  the  well-known 
and  valuable  teak. 

The  wood  now  sells  at  prices  ranging  from  40  to  55  cents  per  cubic 
foot  in  the  log  form.  The  white  siris  from  the  Philippines  and  the 
East  Indies,  of  which  several  shipments  have  been  received  in  the 
United  States  for  use  as  flooring,  is  somewhat  cheaper,  though  it  has 
the  same  color  and  nearly  similar  mechanical  properties,  hut  the 
wood  is  slightly  coarser  grained.  The  latter  is  not  likely  to  become 
a  popular  wood  in  the  American  markets. 


'I'lie  uses  «tf  the  wood  are  numerous  in  India,  where  it  is  much  val¬ 
ued  for  sugar-cane  crushei’s,  oil  pestles  and  mortars,  furniture,  well 
curbs,  naves,  spokes,  and  other  wheelwright  work.  In  southern 
India  it  forms  one  of  the  favorite  woods  for  ship  and  boat  building, 
and  in  the  Andaman  Islands  it  is  used  for  general  building  purposes. 
In  England  and  America  its  chief  use  is  for  furniture,  interior  trim, 
and  for  tool  handles  and  other  small  articles.  The  wood  is  consid¬ 
ered  so  valuable  in  India  that  the  srovernment  has  fi.xed  a  hisrher  tax 


Couri«ay  of  Pius  VUra,  Buenos  Airee. 

THE  NEW  CERVANTES  THEATER,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Left:  The  box  office.  Right;  The  prineipal  stairway.  Above  the  grated  window  is  a  scene  from  Don  Quixote  and  in  the  corner  a  jar  in  .\rabian  mosaic  style. 


CoartMj*  oi  P/«»  ntra.  Buerwi  Air^. 


THK  NKW  CKRVANTKS  TIIKATER,  BI  ENOS  AIRES.  ARGENTINA. 


The  .\rt;ent iiie  ca]iital’s  iiowesi  theater,  ertvtecl  for  and  deducted  to,  the  faiiiiMis  S|Kinish  aetress,  Maria 
Guerrero,  Marehioness  of  Foiitanar,  was  o|MMied  .S*|iteml>er  .I.  192t. 

I'PImt:  Exterior,  laiwer:  The  aiidiloriiiui.  from  the  stage. 
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Coutteny  of  Plu%  Vltra,  Burnoo  Aiir^. 

VIEWS  OF  THE  CERVANTES  THEATER,  UCENOS  AIRES. 

Cppi'r:  Th«*  vostibiiU*  which  opens  on  the  antnninhilc  entrance.  Note  the  tile  wuinscoltinf:  in  the  elassie 
.Spanish  manner. 

Lower:  The  lieaulifnl  relreshmem  room. 


A  NEW  ART  TREASURE 
FROM  MEXICO  /.  V 

By  Francis  S.  Bouton. 

TIIOSK  who  have  visited  the  ehurehes  and  cathedrals  of 
Mexico  know  what  heautiful  works  of  art  they  contain,  and 
that  some  of  their  interiors  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  known  in  Europe.  They  know  also  that  during  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  Spain,  then  the  wealthiest  country 
in  Europe,  sent  from  Spain  and  the  Low  countries  a  large  number  of 
architects,  stone  carvers  and  masons,  sculptois  and  decorators  to 
plan,  build,  and  adorn  hundreils  of  churches,  convents,  monasteries, 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  buildings  thn)Ughout  Spanish  America. 

Nowhere  in  the  new  world  did  Spain  do  more  in  that  direction 
than  in  Mexico.  Moreover,  during  the  entire  period  named,  from 
the  great  Mexican  silver  mines  a  constant  stream  of  riches  was  being 
poured,  much  of  which  was  expended  in  churches,  chapels,  and 
hospitals.  Then,  too,  it  was  not  unusual  for  private  individuals, 
many  of  whom  were  owners  or  part  owners  of  silver  mines  of  almost 
fabulous  riches,  to  build  and  eijuip  churches  at  their  own  expense, 
running  sometimes  to  over  1 ,()()(),()()()  pesos,  in  addition  to  rich  and 
splendid  private  chapels  as  essential  |)arts  of  their  own  city  or  country 
residences. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Miller,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  make  Riverside,  Calif.,  an  art  center,  to  obtain 
recently  from  the  family  of  an  eighteenth  century  Spanish  marijuis 
in  Mexico  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  ecclesiastical  art  now  in  the 
United  States— an  altar  from  such  a  chapel  as  has  just  been  men¬ 
tioned. 

It  is  a  blaze  of  gold  and  color,  25  feet  high  by  15  wide,  and  was 
constructed  and  set  up  probably  not  later  than  1725,  judging  from 
the  style  of  the  carving  and  decoration.  The  front  of  the  altar  con¬ 
tains  no  fewer  than  17  figures,  of  which  12  are  full  length,  occupying 
their  respective  niches.  Among  them  are  St.  Joseph  in  the  larger 
central  panel  with  St.  Tobias  and  St.  Raphael  on  either  side.  In  the 
upper  part,  occupying  conspicuous  positions  to  the  right  and  left, 
are  St.  Francis  and  St.  Anthony,  while  elsewhere  are  seen  Santa 
Barbara,  Santa  Teresa,  and  San  Ignacio,  with  the  famous  motto 
of  the  Jesuit  Order:  “Ad  Majorem  Dei  (Iloriam.”  .\t  the  very  t<*p 


AN  ART  TREASl’RE  FROM  MEXICO 

This  altar,  recently  o>>taine<l  by  Frank  A.  Miller  ol  Riverside,  California,  is  a  “lilaie  of  gold  and  color, 
feet  high  by  l.>  wide,  and  was  constructe<l  and  set  up  prolmbly  not  later  than  172.j.” 
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is  a  iv|>r(‘si*iitali<ni  «»f  tlu*  'rrinitv.  I5ul  in  oitl(*r  (<»  Jippri'ciatc  even 
a|)|)ioximatt*ly  tlu*  lu'auty  of  tins  woiularful  altar,  it  must  lu*  stiuliod 
in  detail,  slowly,  carefully,  and  reverently;  the  eye  must  feast  upon 
the  ineomparahle  shades  of  color  in  the  robes  of  the  saints,  softened 
and  enrieheil  hy  two  centuries,  upon  the  hla/.e  of  massive  beaten  <;<dd 
that  covers  all  the  surfaces  of  the  |)illars,  capitals,  llutinj;  and  flower¬ 
like  earvinj^s,  and  upon  the  lifelike  e.\|)ression  on  the  faces  of  saints 
ami  anjiels,  wroujfht  by  the  master's  hand  lonj;  years  a^o, 

Kiveiside  is  certainly  to  he  eonfrratulated  «>n  the  possession  of  such 
a  treasun*. 


NKW  NAl'IONAl,  AS'I'RO- 
mUiCkL  OBSERYAI'ORY, 


IN  the  northern  part  of  (’asa  lilanea,  llahana’s  most  pietures(|ue 
suburb,  erowniu"  a  low  hill  which  rises  about  oO  meters  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  may  he  seen,  a  little  to  the  southwest  of 
the  Meteorolofrical  Buildinjr,  the  New  National  Astronomical 
Observatory, 

The  (d)servatorv  is  built  on  a  rectanjiular  site,  its  principal  facade 
overlooking  the  hay  of  Ilahana,  Between  the  two  erlifices  mentioned 
stands  the  Meridional  Buildin*;  and  the  open-air  pavilion  housint>: 
the  meteorolojjical  instruments.  Wide  steps  of  artificial  granite  lead 
to  the  vestibule  of  the  observatory,  to  the  right  of  which  is  the 
lihrarv  ami  to  the  left  an  oflice,  which  serves  also  as  a  reception  room. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  beautiful  entrance  rises  a  fine  marble  staircase 
leading  to  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  on  the  first  landing  of 
which,  set  in  the  hack  wall,  is  a  striking  allegorical  window  of  stained 
glass,  representing  Night  so  appropriately  described  as  “  the  natural 
state  of  the  I'niverse."  In  this  building  are  located  the  laboratory, 
the  photographic  developing  room  which  is  e(|uipped  with  an  ailjust- 
ahle  roof,  washers,  driers,  and  negative  files,  and  the  room,  kept  at 
an  even  temperature,  which  contains  the  vault  with  the  master  clock. 

The  principal  apparatus  of  the  observatory  is  a  refracting  telescope, 
the  latest  work  of  the  firm  of  Warner  &  Swasey,  of  ('leveland,  Ohio, 
who  have  made  some  of  the  largest  refractors  in  the  world.  The 
lens  of  the  ecpiatorial  telescope  has  a  diameter  of  ‘iod  millimeters 
(lot,  inches),  (‘ah'ulated  by  Dr.  Hastings,  of  New  Haven,  and  ground 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL  ASTKONOMICAL  OBSERVATOKY,  HABANA,  CUBA. 


DOME  OK  THE  NATIONAL  < » BSE KV  \Tol{ V  SHOWINO  TELESCOPE. 
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hy  the  well-known  firm  of  lirashear  from  blocks  of  crystal  obtained 
in  Germany. 

The  total  height  of  the  apparatus,  when  the  telescope  is  turned 
toward  the  North  Pole,  is  3.75  meters.  The  length  of  the  tube, 
without  attachments,  is  about  4  meters.  The  telescope  is  provided 
with  verniers,  electric-light  bulbs,  and  single  microscopes.  The  clock 
fits  into  the  second  base,  which  is  about  1  meter  in  height.  The 


MARBLE  STAIRWAY  OK  THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVATORY  OK  CUBA, 
ALLEIJORICAL  WINDOW  IN  THE  BACKGROUND  REPRESENTING 
“NIGHT.” 


finder  is  luminous,  and  has  an  objective  of  about  90  millimeters  (3i 
inches). 

The  eijuatorial  telescope  is  equipped  with  an  adjustable  micrometer, 
a  photometer,  a  spectroscope  used  in  the  study  of  solar  protuber¬ 
ances,  a  polarizing  helioscope,  and  other  minor  accessories.  Upon 
the  telescope  tube  is  mounted  a  photographic  camera,  of  the  Astro- 
Petzval  type,  having  an  objective  of  160  millimeters  (6.3  inches). 


(*ouitecy  ol  M.  A.  Rnckenridgr. 

A  lU^ENOS  AlUES  POLirEMAN  OK  THE  POLYCJOT  St^UAI). 

This  itolUvmaii,  aiTording  totho  eards  on  his  arm,  speaks  Spanish,  Turkish,  French,  Aral>icand  English 
and  naturally  is  of  great  assistaiuv  to  strangers  in  the  Argentina  capital. 


ARGENTINA. 


Projected  port.— The  Administrator  of  the  State  railroads  has 
conferred  with  the  Director  of  Navigation  and  Ports  about  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  work  on  the  railway  from  San  Antonio  to  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi 
as  part  of  the  Decauville  line  to  be  run  through  Patagonia.  It  is 
planned  to  build  a  dock  for  ocean  vessels  at  the  port  of  San  Antonio 
Este,  where  rails  and  other  railway  material  may  be  unloaded,  for 
(  due  to  the  shallow  harbor,  San  Antonio  del  Oeste  can  acconunodate 
j ;  only  coastwise  vessels.  The  expenditure  for  the  44  kilometers  of  rail¬ 
way  to  be  constructed  between  San  Antonio  del  Oeste  and  the  new 
i  port  of  San  Antonio  del  Este  will  be  offset  by  the  avoidance  of  trans- 
:  ferring  cargoes  of  material  purchased  in  Germany  to  lighters  for  land¬ 
ing  in  the  former  port. 

Clear  cilannel  of  river  plate. — The  Bureau  of  Navigation  and 
Ports  and  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  are  considering  means  to 
clear  the  chaimel  of  the  River  Plate  of  some  15  vessels  which  have 
been  wrecked  there,  and  which  are  a  danger  to  navigation.  Previous 
to  1919,  bids  were  made  to  dynamite  the  hulls  but  it  is  now  thought 
the  work  can  be  done  by  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  which  has  the  expert 
personnel  and  a  certain  amount  of  explosives,  while  the  Public 
Works  Department  will  furnish  the  dredges  and  flat  boats. 

^  River  Plate  Aviation  Co. — ^The  Compania  Rioplatense  de  Avia- 
cion  was  formed  on  September  1,  1921,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
1,000,000  pesos.  The  company  has  established  at  San  Isidro,  30  min- 
’  utes  from  Buenos  Aires,  an  air  base  with  cement  hangars,  shops, 

[i  warehouses,  and  a  club,  and  has  imported  several  Airco  Rolls  Royce 
»  airplanes  similar  to  those  used  on  the  London-Paris  air  route.  These 
machines  are  provided  with  comfortable  cabins  for  four  passengers, 
and  in  connection  with  the  company  automobile  service,  will  con¬ 
vey  passengers  from  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  to  Montevideo  twice  a  week. 
The  company  expects  to  make  the  journey  in  2^  hours,  or  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  180  kilometers  an  hour.  Special  trips  will 
also  be  made  in  4  hours  to  Punta  del  Este  for  160  pesos  per  passenger. 

I  The  present  travel  time  to  Montevideo  is  8  hours,  and  thence  6  hours 
more  by  train  followed  by  a  long  automobile  ride  to  Punta  del  Este. 
A  route  is  also  to  be  established  through  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios 
with  four-seater  Breguet-Renault  planes  on  a  weekly  schedule  from 
82020— 22— Bull.  2 - 5  1«» 
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Buenos  Aires  to  Concordia,  Argentina,  a  21-hour  trip  in  direct  flight, 
with  10  minutes  extra  for  stops  at  the  Uruguayan  towns  of  Mercedes, 
Fray  Bentos,  Paysandu,  and  Salto,  and  at  Colon  and  Gualeguaychil 
in  Entre  Rios,  Argentina. 

New  textile  industry. — A  new  textile,  called  formio,  made 
from  the  plant  phormium  tenax,  is  being  manufactured  on  an  is¬ 
land  of  the  Delta,  for  sacking,  binding  cord,  sewing  thread,  and 
general  roping.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  from  the 
few  seeds  brought  to  Argentina  as  a  scientific  curiosity  500,000  plants 
were  finally  obtained.  The  company  which  is  developing  the  indus¬ 
try  has  an  island  in  the  Parana  Mini  River  where  it  is  raising  the 
plant;  it  has  asked  the  Government  for  a  further  concession  of  2,500 
hectares  to  increase  the  planting,  which  is  very  successful  in  the 
swamps  of  the  Delta. 

Argentine  exhibit  in  Brazilian  exposition. — The  various  pack¬ 
ing  houses  of  Argentina  have  offered  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
for  exhibition  in  the  International  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  next  year,  a  film  of  the  stock-raising  industry  of  the  River 
Plate,  which  shows  the  different  phases  of  this  business  as  carried 
on  in  all  the  large  estancias.  The  President  expects  that  in  all  about 
1,000,000  pesos  will  be  spent  on  the  Ai^entine  exhibits  and  inci¬ 
dental  expenses  for  the  exposition. 

Railway  congress. — ^The  Administrator  General  of  Railways  has 
appointed  a  commission  of  five  officials  to  attend  the  congress  to  be 
held  in  Rome  in  April  by  tlie  International  Railway  Association. 

Patagones  railway. — ^The  railway  line  from  Bahia  Blanca  to  Car¬ 
men  de  Patagones  is  completed.  Twenty  leagues  of  rail  were  laid  in 
laid  in  20  months. 

Shipment  of  cherries. — ^The  Ai^entine-American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  reports  that  the  first  shipment  of  cherries  ever  sent  to  the 
United  States  from  Argentina  left  in  December  aboard  the  American 
Legion  and  amounted  to  2  tons,  part  of  which  was  for  President 
Harding.  This  shipment  is  included  in  the  campaign  to  sell  Argen¬ 
tine  fruit  in  the  United  States,  mentioned  in  the  last  number. 

BOLIVIA. 

Bolivia’s  oil. — In  view  of  the  lessened  price  of  tin  which  was 
Bolivia’s  main  export,  foreign  and  local  investors  are  now  interested 
in  oil,  says  the  President’s  message.  Negotiations  are  being  com¬ 
pleted  with  the  representative  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  which  takes 
over  the  holdings  of  Richmond  Levering  &  Co.  On  February  28, 
1920,  the  latter  company  secured  a  1,000,000-hectare  oil  concession 
in  the  Departments  of  Chuquisaca,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Tarija. 

Bolivian  railroads. — According  to  the  President’s  message  read 
October  30,  1921,  the  national  railroads  of  Bolivia  total  at  present 
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2,201  kilometers,  of  which  1,851  arc  completed  and  410  in  coui'se  of 
construction.  On  June  30,  1921,  the  lines  of  the  Bolivian  Railroad 
Co.  were  estimated  to  be  worth  £7,439,477  15s.  lOd.  The  Yungas 
line  is  not  as  far  advanced  in  construction  as  desired,  but  the  rails 
are  laid  to  kilometer  49,  and  the  ballast  as  far  as  kilometer  46.  A 
live-arched  masonry  bridge  has  been  constructed  at  kilometer  45. 
At  Purapura  a  group  of  workmen’s  houses  is  being  completed,  with 
a  retaining  wall  on  the  Choqueyapu  to  protect  them.  Traffic  now 
extends  to  kilometer  46  and  in  a  short  time  will  reach  kilometer  49. 
The  Potosl-Sucre  line  has  been  able  to  break  ground  for  the  track 
between  kilometers  60  and  81  and  extend  the  track  to  kilometer  60. 
The  branch  line  to  Corocoro  showed  the  usual  average  of  traffic  for 
the  year;  its  earnings  represented  14  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested 
in  the  building  of  this  road. 

The  Machaca-Uncla  railway  was  completed  in  May;  during  the 
year  of  partial  operation  it  has  carried  41,826  passengers,  47,598  tons 
of  freight,  and  1,092  tons  of  baggage  and  packages.  The  Ulen  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.  expects  to  begin  actual  work  on  the  Villazon-Atocha  line 
in  January.  Surveys  are  being  completed  for  the  line  from  Cocha¬ 
bamba  to  Santa  Cruz. 

A  commission  has  been  considering  plans  for  the  electrification  of 
the  Yungas  line  which  include  two  daily  passenger  trains  and  one 
and  a  half  for  freight,  necessitating  1,800  horsepower.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  $2,457,490. 

Land  grants. — Land  grants  conceded  by  the  Government  since 
1907  for  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  rubber  plantations  number 
1,224,  with  a  total  area  of  15,288,669  hectares.  Of  this,  7,608,628 
hectares  represent  rubber  holdings.  V arious  laws  have  been  passed  to 
clarify  the  holding  of  such  land  grants  and  the  quantity  adjudicable 
to  individual  holders.  {President's  message.) 

Railroad  rates. — ^The  Government  has  permitted  the  Bolivian 
Railway  Co.  to  raise  its  fare  and  freight  rates  15  per  cent  to  offset 
the  increase  in  prices  of  railway  material.  The  new  rates  will  be 
effective  until  the  Government  directs  their  change. 

Supplementary  funds. — ^The  Antofagasta  (Chile)  and  Bolivian 
Railway  Cos.,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  referred  to  in  the 
decree  of  November  7,  1916,  have  each  provided  £2,500  semi¬ 
annually  toward  a  supplementary  fund  to  care  for  expenditures  on 
additional  work.  These  quotas  began  January  1,  1916,  and  were 
concluded  December  31,  1920,  making  a  total  fund  of  £50,000  as 
fixed  in  the  agreement.  Of  this  sum  only  £8,232  16s.  7d.  has  been 
spent.  Until  this  fund  is  reduced  to  £25,000  it  is  unnecessary  to 
resume  payment  of  the  quotas.  (President's  message.) 
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BRAZIL. 

International  Cotton  Conference. — The  National  Society  of 
Apiculture  with  headquarters  in  Rio  de  Janeii*o  has  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  President  of  the  Industrial  Center  of  Cotton 
Spinners  and  Weavers  inviting  the  latter  organization  to  cooperate 
in  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  International  Cotton  Conference, 
which  is  to  be  held  October  next  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Services  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Exposition.  The  Industrial  Center  of  Cotton 
Spinners  and  Weavers  has  accepted  the  invitation  and  designated 
its  first  secretary,  Senhor  Carlos  Julio  Galliez,  to  be  its  representative 
on  the  committee  of  organization. 

Free  Zone  in  Port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. — See  page  187. 


CHILE. 

Agriculture. — Interest  in  agriculture  is  steadily  increasing  in 
Chile.  As  an  evidence  of  this  fact  the  recent  stock  show  and  the 
agricultural  and  veterinary  instruction  conference  may  be  mentioned, 
as  well  as  the  apicultural  exposition  to  be  held  in  O’Higgins  Province. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Agricultura  was 
held  at  Santiago  in  October  last.  Durham  cattle,  both  pure  bred 
and  crossed,  held  the  most  prominent  place,  but  Dutch  and  Nor¬ 
mandy  cattle,  Lincoln  Reed  shorthorns,  and  Holsteins  were  also 
shown.  Among  the  sheep  there  were  Hampshire  Downs  and  Oxford 
Downs,  while  the  swine  included  Chester  Whites,  Duroc  Jerseys, 
Berkshires,  and  Poland  Chinas. 

There  was  also  a  division  for  farm  machinery  and  tools,  in  which 
two  sections  were  of  special  interest.  One  was  that  exhibiting  a 
large  number  of  agricultural  tools,  metal  parts,  leather  articles,  and 
delicate  scientific  instruments  for  agricultural  use,  all  made  in  the 
army  shop  of  the  War  Department.  The  other  showed  the  farm 
machinery  of  an  American  firm,  a  tractor  used  as  a  motor  for  cutting 
ensilage  and  a  reaper  and  binder  attracting  special  attention. 

The  first  conference  on  agricultural  and  veterinary  instruction  was 
held  in  Santiago  October  26  to  30,  1921.  The  conference  hopes  to 
increase  the  dissemination  of  scientific  knowledge  among  farmers, 
especially  those  who  regard  cattle  diseases  and  the  loss  of  crops  as 
unavoidable  fatalities. 

An  agricultural  exposition  will  be  held  April  5  in  O’Higgins  Prov¬ 
ince  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Uni6n  Agraria.  Exhibits  will  be  shown 
and  an  assembly  of  provincial  agriculturists  held  to  discuss  the  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  farm  laborers,  the  formation  of  rural  banks,  and 
other  vital  problems. 

Packing  plant. — A  packing  and  refrigerating  plant  covering 
35  hectares  is  being  built  at  Puerto  Montt.  For  its  products  it 
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will  draw  upon  the  stock  raised  in  five  southern  Provinces — Malleco, 
Cautfn,  Valdivia,  Llanquihue,  and  Chilo6 — ^which  is  calculated  to 
consist  of  602,528  head  of  cattle,  648,162  sheep,  and  125,137  swine. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  £200,000  sterling. 

Road  repairs. — Of  the  50,000,000  pesos  appropriated  last  year 
for  public  works,  7,531,347  pesos  had  been  spent  on  road  repairs 
throughout  the  Republic  prior  to  October  1,  1921.  Road  machinery 
and  tools  cost  1,129,000  pesos,  and  the  amount  of  339,300  pesos  gold 
has  been  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  14  additional  road  machines. 

New  nitrate  process. — ^The  Poirrier  nitrate  process,  said  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  production  by  50  per  cent,  is  being  tried  out  on  a 
commercial  scale  at  an  oficina  in  Taltal. 

Transandine  railroads. — The  Chilean  engineei-s  have  practically 
finished  the  preliminary  plan  for  the  transandine  railroad  via  Lonqui- 
may,  which  will  imite  the  rich  southern  zone  of  Chile  to  the  Zapala 
sjratem  of  Argentina. 

In  the  north  material  has  been  ordered  for  the  Argentinian  section 
of  the  Salta,  Ai^entina,  to  Antofagasta,  Chile,  transandine  line;  the 
plans  for  the  Chilean  section  had  at  latest  advices  not  been  definitely 
settled. 

The  ad  referendum  contract  for  the  unification  of  the  present  Chilean 
and  Argentinian  lines,  mentioned  in  the  September,  1921,  issue  of  the 
BvUetin,  has  been  approved  by  Congress  and  became  a  law  Septem¬ 
ber  13,  1921. 

Oil  tank  cars. — A  firm  in  Valdivia  has  recently  constructed 
four  oil  tank  cars  of  25,000  and  30,000  liters  capacity,  which  are  to  be 
used  on  the  Chilean  railroads  to  transport  and  distribute  the  prod-, 
ucts  of  a  petroleum  company.  These  are  the  first  tank  cars  of  this 
description  made  in  Chile. 

Wireless  telegraph  service. — A  German  firm  has  obtained  a 
contract  from  the  Government  to  construct  wireless  stations  in 
Iquique,  Antofagasta,  Tocopilla,  Valparaiso,  Santiago,  Concepcidn, 
Valdivia,  and  Punta  Arenas.  They  are  to  be  supplied  with  electrical 
energy  of  from  2  to  5  kilowatts,  which  will  permit  internal  communica¬ 
tion  and  the  direct  transmission  of  messages  to  Peru  and  Argentina, 
as  the  minimum  range  will  be  2,500  kilometers.  The  total  cost  is 
reported  to  be  1,385,000  gold  pesos.  The  work  is  to  be  completed 
within  18  months. 

Railroad  commission. — ^The  Government  is  sending  to  the  United 
States  for  two  years  a  commission  headed  by  the  Director  General 
of  the  Railroads,  Seflor  Manuel  Trucco,  to  inspect  and  approve  the 
materials,  machinery,  and  tools  for  the  electrification  of  the  Santiago- 
Valparalso  line.  (See  the  Bulletin  for  January,  1921.) 

Consul  general  of  Chile. — The  consul  general  of  Chile  in  New 
York,  Seflor  Munizaga  Varela,  wa.s  recently  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
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luncheon  giv’cn  in  that  city  by  the  Chile-Auierican  Association.  The 
Chilean  ambassador,  vSeflor  Beltran  Mathieu,  Avent  from  Washington 
to  attend.  Mr.  A,  C.  Barrage,  of  Boston,  in  introducing  Sefior 
Munizaga  Varela,  paid  him  a  tribute  as  a  life-long  student  of  both 
North  and  South  America.  In  his  response  the  consul  general 
stated  his  belief  that  the  United  States  was  in  a  better  position  than 
any  other  country  to  develop  Chile’s  natural  resources. 

COLOMBIA. 

Coffee. — During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1921,  Colombia  exported 
to  the  United  States  212,391,512  pounds  of  coffee,  valued  at 
$36,718,116.  ^Vfter  Brazil,  which  exported  in  the  same  period 
857,454,209  pounds  of  coffee  to  the  United  States,  Colombia  is 
ahead  of  any  other  country  in  the  exportation  of  coffee  to  the 
United  States.  These  figures  are  given  by  the  Union  Cafetera  Co¬ 
lombians. 

Renewal  of  German  steamship  service. — Last  November  the 
steamer  Antioquia,  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  called  at  the 
Atlantic  seaports  of  Colombia,  renewing,  after  seven  years,  direct 
steamship  service  between  Germany  and  Colombia.  The  steamers 
of  this  line  will  visit  Venezuela,  Curasao,  Puerto  Colombia,  Cartagena, 
and  Guatemala,  and  from  there  will  return  by  the  same  route  to 
Germany. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Pacific  Railroad. — ^The  earnings  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  for  the 
^leriod  January  1  to  August  31,  1921,  were  1,019,023.66  colones,  an 
increase  of  160,818.11  colones  over  receipts  for  the  same  length  of 
time  the  previous  year.  The  expenses  were  795,222.87  colones,  an 
increase  of  60,986.39  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1920.  The 
profit  for  the  eight  months  was  223,800.79  colones,  99,831.72  colones 
more  than  the  credit  balance  of  January-August,  1920. 

Steamship  line. — ^The  East  Asiatic  Co.,  of  Copenhagen,  expects 
to  include  Puntarenas  in  the  ports  of  call  of  its  steamships,  which 
sail  from  San  Francisco  to  Europe  via  the  Panama  Canal.  Coffee 
may  thus  be  exported  without  transshipment  in  the  Canal  Zone. 


CUBA. 

United  Railroads  of  Habana. — The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Ferrocarriles  Unidos  de  la  Habana  y  Almacenes  de  Regia,  Ltd.,  has 
published  the  balance  sheet  corresponding  to  the  revenues  and 
expenses  of  the  consolidated  railroads  of  Habana  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1921.  According  to  this  balance  the  revenues 
amounted  to  £6,329,669  sterling  and  the  expenses  to  £4,848,142 
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sterling,  compared  with  £5,876,074  and  £4,255,372  sterling,  respec¬ 
tively,  during  the  same  period  of  1919-20. 

New  petroleum  station. — The  English  tanker  San  Tirso  arrived 
in  Habana  carrying  from  Tampico,  Mexico,  approximately  3,000,000 
gallons  of  crude  petroleum.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  shipments 
made  into  Cuba  by  the  Anglo-Mexican  Petroleum  Co.,  which  has 
built  two  large  tanks  in  Habana. 

Habana-Key  West  record. — ^The  hydroplane  Santa  Maria  II 
in  November  made  a  trip  from  Key  West  to  Habana  in  one  hour  and 
five  minutes,  establishing  a  record  over  tliis  course,  and  at  the  same 
time  inaugurating  for  the  season  the  air  service  between  Habana  and 
Key  West.  There  are  six  hydroplanes  ready  for  service  in  Key  West, 
all  of  the  same  type  as  the  Santa  Maria  II.  The  price  of  passage 
has  been  reduced  to  $50. 

DOMINICAN  republic. 

Contracts. — The  Department  of  Interior  and  Police  has  issued  a 
regulation  saying  that  any  municipal  contract  with  an  individual  or 
company  involving  over  .$500  must  first  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  department. 

Railroad  permit. — The  Department  of  Promotion  and  Communi¬ 
cations  has  granted  authorization  to  a  sugar  company  to  build,  use, 
and  operate  a  railroad  on  its  own  property,  the  Ingenio  Angelina.  It 
has  also  received  permission  to  install  an  aerial  cable  car  across  the 
Higuamo  River.  The  railroad  begins  in  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  at  the 
termination  of  this  aerial  cable  to  the  west  of  the  Higuamo  River, 
and  is  to  extend  for  7^  kilometers. 

Yaque  del  Sur  Bridge. — ^The  Yaque  del  Sur  Bridge  on  the  Azua- 
San  Juan  road  was  recently  opened  to  traffic.  The  bridge,  which  is 
of  reinforced  concrete,  is  100  feet  long  and  has  two  approaches,  each 
100  feet  long.  Work  was  begim  on  May  3,  1920,  and  concluded 
October  9,  1921.  Including  the  structural  iron  the  bridge  cost 
$75,000,  of  which  the  people  of  Azua  Province  contributed  $3,000. 
The  bridge  has  been  named  in  honor  of  Francisco  del  Rosario  S&nchez, 
a  Dominican  patriot. 

CiBAO  Road. — The  Cibao  Road  has  been  finished  up  to  kilometer  60. 
Wooden  bridges  have  been  replaced  by  reinforced  concrete  or  iron 
bridges  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  road  is  covered  with  crushed 
stone. 

Reduced  freights. — The  Columbus  Steamship  Co.,  of  New  York, 
on  November  7  reduced  freight  rates  on  Dominican  exports  and 
imports.  On  the  same  date  the  United  Fruit  Co.  reduced  its  rates 
between  the  Dominican  ports  and  New  York  20  per  cent  on  exports 
plus  the  present  surcharge  recently  applied. 
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Sugar  cane  cultivators. — The  Assembly  of  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  resolved  to  ask  the  sugar  central  owners  to  give  to  their  colo¬ 
nists  as  compensation  for  their  work  5  per  cent  instead  of  4  per  cent 
of  the  raw  material  furnished.  This  provision  is  suggested  for  three 
crops,  after  which  time  the  present  contracts  will  again  be  effective. 
This  measure  would  enable  the  colonists  to  recover  to  some  extent 
the  losses  of  the  past  two  years. 

Commerce  Code. — See  page  189. 

ECUADOR. 

Stock  company. — stock  company  has  been  formed  in  Milagro 
to  promote  the  rice  industry,  in  connection  with  which  it  will  install 
a  considerable  amount  of  new  machinery.  The  company  also  expects 
to  build  an  electric  light  plant  for  the  town. 

Esmeraldas  to  Santo  Domingo. — ^A  new  road  is  to  be  built  from 
Esmeraldas  to  join  the  roads  which  are  planned  to  imite  Quito, 
Chone,  and  Santo  Domingo.  The  necessary  money  will  be  obtained 
from  the  transfer  of  public  lands  and  from  liquor,  merchandise,  and 
boat  taxes. 

Agricultural  colonies. — In  pursuance  of  the  Government  policy 
of  encouraging  immigration,  12,000  hectares  of  land  in  San  Cristobal 
and  Isabela,  two  islands  of  the  Gal&pagos  group,  and  15,000  hectares 
in  Napo-Pastaza,  one  of  the  eastern  Provinces,  have  been  granted  to 
concessionaries  for  agricultural  exploitation. 

New  industries. — See  page  190. 

National  defense  taxes. — See  page  190. 

Public  works. — Congress  has  decreed  the  construction  of  a  wharf 
and  customhouse  at  Guayaquil  and  has  authorized  the  President  to 
make  contracts  to  complete  the  Quito-Esmeraldas,  Sibambe-Cuenca, 
and  Ambato-Curaray  railroads. 

Exportation  of  foodstuffs. — The  decree  of  August  27,  1921, 
mentioned  in  the  Bulletin  for  December  last,  has  by  legislative  decree 
of  September  29,  1921,  been  repealed,  as  also  the  decree  for  October 
30,  1917,  and  therefore  exportation  of  foodstuffs  may  now  be  freely 
made. 

Agricultural  -Vssociatton. — ^A  legislative  decree  promulgated  in 
October,  1921,  extends  the  export  tax  of  3  sucres  on  every  46  kilos  of 
cacao  until  December  31,  1925.  Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  product 
of  this  tax  is  to  be  used  in  payment  of  the  notes  of  the  Agricultural 
Association,  of  the  amount  owed  to  banks,  and  of  its  other  debts  con¬ 
tracted  prior  to  the  present  decree.  The  remaining  34  per  cent  will 
be  used  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  association,  and  in  main¬ 
taining  the  price  of  cacao  and  sustaining  the  Chobo  Experiment 
Station.  An  inspector  named  by  the  President  will  have  full  power 
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to  officialize  and  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  association.  The  in¬ 
spector  shall  keep  the  President  informed  of  the  transactions  of  the 
association,  and  the  President  may  direct  the  association  to  change 
the  tendency  of  its  transactions.  When  the  debts  are  paid,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  immediately  remove  the  export  tax  on  cacao,  as  provided 
by  article  7  of  the  legislative  decree  of  December  20,  1912.  The  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Agricultural  Association  are  held  personally,  collec¬ 
tively,  and  financially  responsible  for  complying  with  the  new  decree. 

HAITI. 

Foreign  traders’  ucenses. — One  hundred  licenses  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1921-22  have  been  issued  through  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  foreign  merchants  or  agents  of  foreign  firms  located  in  Haiti. 

Call  for  taxes. — ^The  communes  of  Carice  and  Sainte  Suzanne 
have  issued  a  call  for  all  persons  holding  land  of  the  public  domain 
under  precarious  title  to  have  the  land  measured  and  recorded  with 
the  local  governments  in  order  to  make  their  holdings  safe. 

MEXICO. 

Automobile  show. — The  1922  automobile  show  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  automotive  group  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  be  held  in  Mexico  City  from  April  16  to  23.  The  show 
will  be  open  to  all  dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  to  all 
makes  of  automobiles,  trucks,  and  tractors  of  all  countries. 

Colonies. — The  Mexican  Government  is  determined  that  no  colo¬ 
nies  from  any  country  shall  be  established  in  Mexico  unless  their 
promoters  can  show  beforehand  that  the  colonists  have  enough 
money  to  make  a  success  of  their  plans,  buy  lands,  equip  themselves 
with  proper  implements  for  farming,  and  maintain  themselves  till 
the  crops  come  in. 

Oil  for  liners. — The  president  of  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Corpora¬ 
tion  made  a  statement  saying  that  Mexican  oil  will  run  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  linei*s  belonging  to  British  interests  in  1922.  The  negotia¬ 
tions  to  secure  the  supply  have  been  successfully  completed  between 
Lord  Perrie  and  his  associates  and  American  oil  men  interested  with 
the  British  group  in  the  ownership  of  the  British  Mexican  Petroleum 
Co.,  Ltd. 

Good  roads. — The  Secretary  of  Communications  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  on  January’  1  work  on  all  roads,  the  construction  of  which 
was  discontinued  in  the  last  few  months,  will  again  be  taken  up  and 
completed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  roads  now  completed,  including 
that  to  Cuernavaca,  will  be  given  the  best  of  care.  This  is  due  to 
the  good-roads  movement  recently  begun  in  Mexico. 
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New  STEAMsmp  line. — The  Steel  Co.,  an  American  firm,  has 
established  a  regular  passenger  and  steamship  service  between  Gal¬ 
veston,  Texas  City,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Tampico.  This  new  steamship 
service  will  have  ships  sailing  at  first  every  two  weeks,  and  later 
on  every  week. 

NICARAGUA. 

Electric-uoht  plant. — Leon  is  to  have  electric  light,  derived 
from  water  power,  for  its  streets  and  buildings,  materials  for  the  plant 
having  already  arrived.  The  dam  was  to  be  finished  by  January  10; 
the  poles  through  the  center  of  the  city  have  been  in  place  some  time. 

SmppiNo. — Among  late  steamer  arrivals  at  the  Nicaraguan  port  of 
Corinto  is  noted  that  of  Baja  California,  a  vessel  of  the  new  Latin 
American  Line  of  steamers,  en  route  from  San  Francisco  to  South 
American  ports. 

Projected  coffee-plant  protection. — ^The  Minister  of  Pro¬ 
motion  has  in  mind  a  law  to  protect  the  coffee  trees  in  harvest  time. 
Many  colonists  are  careless  in  stripping  the  trees  of  their  berries  and 
break  or  destroy  the  plant  which  fimiishes  them  with  their  livelihood 
and  the  coimtry  with  a  considerable  source  of  revenue.  Among  other 
provisions  the  proposed  law  is  to  contain  clauses  preventing  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  branches  or  breaking  of  trees  during  the  harvesting  of  the 
crops,  which  must  be  done  when  the  tree  is  in  full  bearing.  Fines 
are  to  be  imposed  upon  colonists  or  harvesters  who  destroy  the  trees 
and  upon  plantation  owners  who  do  not  enforce  these  provisions. 
Inspectors  w'ill  probably  be  sent  through  the  coffee-raising  zones  to 
oversee  the  gathering  of  the  berries.  It  is  also  suggested  by  the  press 
that  a  uniform  measure  be  designated  for  national  use  and  that  the 
coffee-cleaning  establishments  come  imder  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
so  that  the  grower  may  have  full  protection  in  the  sale  of  his  crop. 

Monkey  Point  railroad. — It  is  hoped  to  begin  the  work  on  the 
railroad  to  Monkey  Point  early  in  1922. 

Inventions. — Don  Manuel  Boi^e,  jr.,  professor  of  sciences  and 
author  of  a  prize-winning  textbook  on  arithmetic,  has  invented  a  new 
electric  switch  by  which  10  changes  of  light  can  be  made.  The 
inventor  has  Nicaraguan  and  United  States  patents  and  is  imder- 
taking  to  patent  the  switch  in  Canada,  England,  France,  and  Italy. 
Sr.  Borge  is  also  the  inventor  of  a  tortilla-making  apparatus.  The 
machine  takes  the  corn,  grinds  it  to  the  proper  fineness,  mixes  the 
dough,  shapes  the  tortilla,  and  passes  it  to  an  oven,  where  it  is  rapidly 
baked. 

PANAMA. 

MonNO  PICTURES. — ^The  Universal  Film  Co.  five  years  ago  chose 
Colon  as  its  distributing  center  for  Central  and  South  America.  The 
companj’  has  recently  enlarged  its  offices  and  is  sending  out  repre- 
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sentatives  to  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela  and  will  open  offices 
in  Cartagena,  Rarranquilla,  Medellin,  and  Bogota.  Offices  are  also 
to  be  opened  in  Managua,  Nicaragua,  and  in  Salvador  to  handle  the 
business  north  of  Panama,  and  in  Trinidad  for  the  West  Indies. 

Timber  corporation. — A  timber  corporation  which  has  its  saw 
mill  in  Darien  in  the  heretofore  undeveloped  Rio  Congo  region  has 
built  a  5-mile  narrow-gauge  railway  to  its  mills,  constructed  an  elec¬ 
tric  plant,  a  small  ice  plant,  and  a  model  furnace  for  drying  wood. 
It  has  also  purchased  a  four-masted  sailing  vessel  of  1,400  tons  dis¬ 
placement  with  a  capacity  of  800  tons  and  cabins  for  a  few  passengers. 
This  vessel  and  another  similar  one  will  make  the  voyage  from  Balboa 
to  New  Orleans  in  13  to  15  days,  carrying  cargoes  of  wood. 

PARAGUAY. 

Tramways. — The  Congress  issued  a  decree  modifying  the  law  of 
December  7,  1910,  which  calls  for  the  construction  and  exploitation 
of  the  electric  tramways  of  the  capital  and  near-by  towns,  as  follows: 
‘‘This  concession  will  be  for  60  years  beginning  on  the  date  of  pro" 
mulgation  of  the  present  law.  At  the  end  of  this  term  the  munici¬ 
pality  will  have  the  right  to  expropriate  the  whole  or  part  of  the  con¬ 
cession,  by  compensating  the  holder  for  the  industrial  value  of  the 
said  property.  The  concessionary,  in  compensation  for  the  above 
mentioned  changes  of  the  law,  will  undertake  the  work  of  electrifica¬ 
tion  of  the  present  street-car  lines  up  to  Villa  Morra.” 

Taxes. — All  merchandise  placed  in  storage  in  the  customhouse 
depots  will  be  taxed  one-half  of  1  per  cent  a  month  or  fraction  of  a 
month.  All  imported  goods,  with  the  exception  of  parcel  post,  will 
be  subject  to  a  port  duty  of  2  centavos  gold  for  each  10  kilograms  of 
gross  weight,  providing  they  occasion  the  use  of  piers,  cranes,  labor, 
or  other  appurtenances  of  the  customhouses.  The  same  tax  is  laid 
on  all  exported  products  of  national  origin  with  the  exception  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  tax  for  slaughtering  beef  is  25  pesos  per- 
head,  and  for  sheep,  hogs,  or  goats,  5  pesos  per  head.  Alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages  produced  in  the  country  arc  taxed  at  2  pesos  legal  currency 
per  liter.  Imported  wines  are  taxed  as  follows:  Common  wine  in 
barrels,  50  centavos  per  liter;  fine  wines  in  barrels,  80  centavos  per 
liter;  common  wine  in  bottles,  60  centavos  per  liter;  fine  wane  in 
bottles,  1  peso  20  centavos  per  liter;  cider,  60  centavos  per  liter;  and 
champagne,  5  pesos  per  liter. 

Agronomic  cooperation. — Former  students  of  the  Agricultural 
School  are  about  to  form  the  Pabell6n  de  Agr6nomos  for  cooperation 
in  matters  of  material  benefit  and  scientific  aid  to  cultivation. 

Telegraph  service. — A  new  telegraph  office  has  been  opened  in 
San  Patricio,  Department  of  Santiago,  connecting  with  the  imder- 
river  cable  which  unites  the  Paraguayan  and  Argentinian  lines. 
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Immigration  custom  remission. — The  Paraguayan  consul  gen¬ 
eral  in  Buenos  Aires  has  been  instructed  to  inform  immigrants  that 
they  will  be  allowed  entry  duty  free  for  their  personal  clothing, 
furniture,  chattels,  seeds,  industrial  and  farm  machinery,  trade  tools, 
and  blooded  stock.  Merchandise  or  other  possessions  and  all  goods 
whether  within  the  exemption  or  not,  must  be  subject  to  customs 
examination. 

Electric  plant. — An  electric  plant  has  been  established  in  the 
town  of  Ypacarai. 

Destruction  of  locust. — The  President  has  set  aside  300,000 
pesos  for  the  campaign  against  the  locust,  which,  added  to  the  former 
appropriation  of  100,000  pesos,  makes  a  sum  sufficient  to  undertake 
to  exterminate  the  pest.  Under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
a  central  commission  in  charge  of  the  work,  with  subcommittees 
in  each  town. 

PERU. 

('hiclayo-Lambayeque  railway. — The  proposal  has  been 
approved  to  build  a  narrow-gauge  (3-foot)  railway  from  the  city  of 
Ohiclayo  through  Lambayeque  and  the  towns  of  that  Province,  ter¬ 
minating  at  a  point  on  the  projected  Paita  Marafidn  Railway.  The 
Province  of  Lambayeque  is  a  rich  agricultural  district  which  is  well 
populated;  it  also  has  mineral  resources.  This  is  the  first  railway 
to  run  through  this  region  and  give  egress  to  mountain  products. 

Peruvian  exposition  in  London. — The  Peruvian  consul  general 
in  London  recently  held  in  that  citj’  an  interesting  exposition  of 
Peruvian  products.  Among  the  samples  shoM'n  were:  Gold  quartz, 
alluvial  gold,  silver  ore,  coal,  marble,  timgsten,  molybdenum,  and 
vanadium,  of  which  last  Peru  has  the  largest  production.  There 
were  also  oil,  alum,  sugar,  cotton,  and  rubber. 

HEPUBUC  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Bananas. — During  1920  one  fruit  company  shipped  from  Puerto 
Barrios  3,194,700  bunches  of  bananas,  while  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1921  alone,  the  exports  of  this  fruit  w’ere  3,209,895  bunches. 

New  BRIDGE. — Gonstruction  has  been  begun  on  the  new  bridge 
over  the  Rio  Celgualpa  on  the  Comayagua-Siguatepeque  highroad 
in  Honduras. 

Electric  uoht  and  water. — Comayagua,  Honduras,  is  having 
an  electric-light  and  water  system  installed.  A  new  radio  station  is 
also  to  be  built  there. 

Locomotives. — In  November,  1921,  three  locomotives,  valued  at 
$100,000,  and  500  tons  of  material  for  the  railroad  were  delivered 
at  the  port  of  La  Uni6n,  Salvador. 
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URUGUAY. 

Central  Uruguay  Railway. — The  annual  report  of  the  Central 
Uruguay  Railway  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  shows  £1,277,953 
sterling  gross  receipts,  an  increase  of  £72,063;  and  running  expenses, 
£1,210,035,  an  increase  of  £222,380  over  the  year  1919-20.  The 
new  rates  necessary  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  operation 
did  not  come  into  effect  until  January  on  the  main  line  and  not  until 
March  15  for  passengers,  and  May  15  for  live  stock,  on  the  branch 
lines. 

Port  extensions. — Approval  has  been  given  to  the  bill  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  expropriation  of  property  for  extending  the  port  at  Pay- 
sandd.  Improvements  are  also  to  be  made  in  the  port  at  La  Paloma. 

Live-stock  imports. — A  decree  has  been  issued  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  live  stock  from  Belgium  and  Brazil  for  one  year  after 
the  disappearance  of  rinderpest  from  the  countries  mentioned. 
Animal  products  in  transit  must  pass  through  the  special  offices  of 
the  National  Inspection  of  Animal  Sanitary  Police,  and  in  every 
case  the  goods  must  be  accompanied  by  the  corresponding  official 
sanitary  certificate. 

Railway  guarantees. — The  guarantees  of  the  Uruguayan  railways 
were  paid  in  London  on  November  1,  1921,  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30,  as  follows:  Northern  Railway,  23,473  pesos;  Midland 
Railway,  main  line,  66,581  pesos;  Algorta  to  Fray  Benitos  branch 
of  same  road,  28,757  pesos;  Tres  Arboles  to  Piedra  Sola  branch, 
11,818  pesos;  Central  Uruguay,  Northern  Extension,  27,240  pesos; 
and  the  Eastern  Extension  of  the  same,  45,233  pesos. 

Eradication  of  the  large  thistle. — ^The  Bureau  of  Agricultiral 
Defense  has  issued  an  ordinance  making  obligatory  the  destruction 
of  the  large  thistle  in  the  lands  and  roads  where  it  grows.  It  has 
been  classed  as  a  pernicious  weed  and  the  ordinance  calls  on  all  land- 
owners  or  occupants  to  exterminate  it  within  the  borders  of  their 
property  and  in  half  of  the  road  along  the  entire  extent  of  their 
lands.  Persons  not  keeping  these  rules  are  subject  to  a  fine. 

Ports  for  plant  importation. — A  decree  was  issued  September 
23  providing  that  Montevideo  and  Salto  be  the  only  ports  through 
which  plants  and  other  possible  carriers  of  the  Aapidotus  pemid- 
08m  (a  dangerous  plant  cochineal),  might  be  imported.  This  small 
insect  is  prevalent  in  some  of  the  neighboring  coimtries  and  therefore 
numerous  plants,  seeds,  and  fruits  are  subject  to  the  sanitary  comp¬ 
troller’s  ruling  on  disinfection. 

VENEZUELA. 

Electric  ught. — The  Electric  Light  Co.  of  Maracaibo  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  American  536-horsepower  400-kilowatt  turbine  which 
will  considerably  augment  its  lighting  power. 
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Public  works  in  teujillo. — A  bridge  over  the  Jimenez  River, 
which  will  assure  open  communication  between  Trujillo  and  Motatan 
even  in  time  of  flood,  is  being  constructed  at  a  cost  of  40,000  bolivares, 
while  another  bridge  over  the  Motat&n  River,  on  the  road  from 
Motat&n  to  the  district  of  Urdaneta,  will  promote  commerce  in  the 
varied  products  of  the  latter  r^ion.  The  highway  between  Valera 
and  Motat6n,  soon  to  be  completed,  will  facilitate  traffic  between 
the  latter  and  the  terminus  of  the  La  Ceiba  Railroad. 

Freight  reduction. — The  Red  D  Line  in  November  reduced  its 
freight  rates  between  Venezuela  and  the  United  States. 

Coffee. — During  October,  1921,  79,155  bags  of  coffee  were  shipped 
from  the  port  of  Maracaibo,  against  14,827  in  October,  1920.  The 
major  portion  in  each  case  went  to  the  United  States,  the  amount 
for  last  October  being  51,876  bags.  Of  the  present  crop,  which 
seems  to  be  abundant,  the  best  grades  are  expected  from  the  more 
temperate  zones. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


BOLIVIA. 


Public  debt. — On  September  30  the  public  debt  was  68,615,502.54 
bolivianos,  apportioned  as  follows:  Foreign  debt  calculated  at  the 
rate  of  1  boliviano  to  121  pence,  9,749,467.86  bolivianos;  internal 
debt,  33,721,221.78  bolivianos;  and  the  floating  debt,  25,144,812.90 
bolivianos.  {President’s  message.) 

Railway  bonds. — The  annual  interest  of  £187,500  on  bonds  of 
the  Bolivian  Railway  was  promptly  met  last  year.  {President’s 
message.) 

COLOMBIA. 

Silver  coins. — The  Conversion  Board  (Junta  de  Convereion) 
has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  of  New 
York,  for  the  coining  of  3,000,000  silver  coins  of  50-centavo  denomina¬ 
tion.  The  work  will  be  done  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 

CUBA. 

Interest  on  loan. — The  President  has  authorized  the  Banco  del 
Comercio  to  send  $650,000  to  pay  the  interest  and  part  of  the  capital 
of  the  $10,000,000  loan  made  by  the  American  Government  to  Cuba 
during  the  European  war. 
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Treasury  receipts. — The  Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury  has  re¬ 
ported  the  sum  collected  in  revenues  and  taxes  from  May  to  Novem¬ 
ber,  1921.  Of  the  total,  $35,899,975.06,  collections  for  May  amounted 
to  $6,449,737.27;  June,  $5,451,575.00;  July  $5,517,718.98;  August, 
$5,361,587.94;  September,  $4,630,486.24;  October,  $4,199,417.13; 
and  November,  $4,289,452.50. 

HAITI. 

1910  Haitian  loan. — ^The  Banque  de  I’Union  Parisienne,  the  con¬ 
tracting  bank  for  the  1910  Haitian  5  per  cent  loan,  has  bought 
back  4,889  bonds  of  this  loan. 

•  MEXICO. 

Government  bonds. — The  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued 
two  decrees  regarding  the  issuance  and  payment  of  Federal  bonds  to 
banking  institutions,  and  extending  the  time  for  the  creditors  of  the 
banks  to  exchange  their  titles  for  the  bonds  issued  by  the  banks.  The 
first  decree  says  that  the  bonds  the  Government  will  issue,  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  banking  debts,  comprise  only  the  amounts  these  banks 
loaned  the  Constitutionalist  Government,  the  sum  being  determined 
in  accordance  with  article  28  of  the  decree  issued  January  31,  1921. 
In  these  bonds  the  name  of  the  creditor  bank  in  whose  favor  the  bonds 
are  issued  will  be  given;  16  coupons,  payable  every  six  months, 
will  be  attached.  The  bonds  will  have  a  face  value  of  100,000  pesos 
and  earn  an  annual  interest  of  6  per  cent. 

The  second  decree  was  issued  with  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
law  of  January  31,  1921,  referring  to  the  time  bank  creditors  may 
exchange  their  titles  for  bonds,  and  says  that  the  10  months’  period 
stipulated  by  article  20  of  the  decree  of  January  31,  1921,  is  extended 
to  16  months,  so  that  the  bank  creditors  may  be  able  to  exchange 
their  titles  and  documents  for  bonds  issued  by  the  banks.  This  decree 
further  states  the  obligations  imposed  on  the  banks  by  article  24, 
the  rights  given  to  the  same  banks,  and  the  rates  of  interest  that  the 
bonds  will  earn. 

Mexican  budget. — ^The  total  income  of  Mexico  from  all  sources 
for  1922  is  estimated  by  the  Budget  Committee  at  216,000,000  pesos, 
not  counting  the  oil  export  tax,  which  is  applied  solely  to  the  amortiza¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  debt.  The  income  from  import  duties  will  be 
about  48,000,000  pesos,  and  from  export  duties  about  6,000,000 
pesos.  The  liquor  taxes  will  produce  about  23,000,000  pesos  and  the 
post  oflBce  10,000,000  pesos  net  revenue. 

PARAGUAY. 

Budget. — According  to  the  new  budget  the  expenditures  of  the 
country  for  the  next  fiscal  year  amount  to  1,071,882.96  gold  pesos 
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and  105,189.35  pesos  legal  currency.  The  revenues  are  calculated  at 
796,000  gold  pesos  and  98,134,200  pesos  legal  currency. 


PERU. 

.Vlcohol  tax. — ^The  Tax  Collection  Co.  has  recommended  the 
increase  of  the  tax  on  alcohol  for  the  year  1922  to  37  centavos  per 
liter  of  100  grade  Gay-Lussac  absolute  alcohol  made  from  grapes,  and 
proportionately  less  for  inferior  grades;  for  100  grade  Gay-Lussac 
absolute  alcohol  produced  in  the  mountains,  54  centavos  per  liter, 
and  proportionately  less  for  poorer  grades;  and  for  100  grade  alcohol 
produced  on  the  coast,  77i  centavos  per  liter,  and  less  for  inferior 
grades.  The  foregoing  chaises  have  been  approved  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Treasury. 

Financial  adviser. — Dr.  W.  VV.  Cumberland  has  resigned  from 
the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  position  of 
financial  adviser  to  the  Peruvian  Government. 

REPUBLIC  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


Financial  reports  of  Guatemala. — The  Bureau  of  Accounts 
reported  the  following  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921: 
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915,763.05 

17,000,145.05 

17,363,600.58 

552,290.42 

17,040.75 

96,948.35 

100,066.44 

4,902.66 

Central  -American  monetary  unit. — The  Federal  Council  has 
fixed  as  the  monetary  unit  of  the  Central  American  Republic  a  coin 
of  836  milligrams  gold,  pure,  equal  to  50  cents,  to  be  known  as 
el  Centro  Americano. 

Municipal  bank. — The  Municipal  Council  of  San  Salvador  intends 
to  establish  a  municipal  bank  similar  to  those  of  some  European  and 
Argentine  cities.  The  projected  bank  is  to  have  savings  and  loan 
departments  for  municipal  employees. 

URUGUAY. 

Disposition  of  $7,500,000  loan. — A  law  has  been  passed  making 
disposition  of  the  $7,500,000  loan,  as  follows:  2,351,387  pesos  balance 
due  on  the  current  account  of  the  Government  with  the  Banco  de  la 
Repdblica  at  the  end  of  1920-21;  2,780,000  pesos  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  the  3,000,000  pesos  of  the  conversion  debt  of  1918  authorized 
by  the  law  of  May  26,  1920;  1,000,000  pesos  for  the  Treasury  notes  of 
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August  1,  1921;  1,275,000  pesos  to  build  a  railroad  from  San  Carlos 
to  Rocha;  300,000  pesos  for  drinking-water  systems  in  the  towns 
selected  by  the  National  Council  of  Administration;  1,000,000  pesos 
to  construct  a  bridge  at  Barro  del  Rio  Santa  Lucia;  200,000  pesos  for 
the  appropriation  for  the  upkeep  of  bridges  and  roads;  200,000  pesos 
in  fulfillment  of  the  law  of  May  27, 1920;  200,000  pesos  for  new  public 
works.  The  rest  of  the  loan,  with  the  exception  of  sums  of  100,000 
pesos  and  252,933  pesos  left  unassigned,  amounts  to  $430,000  and 
46,366.22  pesos  and  is  to  be  used  for  the  expenses  incidental  to  the 
loan.  The  nominal  sum  of  3,000,000  pesos  of  the  conversion  and 
public  works  debt  of  1918,  issued  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
May  26,  1920,  replaced  by  section  B  of  this  law,  will  be  reserved  by 
the  National  Council  of  Administration  in  case  of  a  deficit  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  to  be  used  only  after  such  deficit  is  legally 
recognized. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


Immigration  convention  between  Brazil  and  Italy. — On 
October  10  last  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  Rome  between  Brazil, 
represented  by  Ambassador  Souza  Leal,  and  the  Italian  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  matters  relating  to  immigration.  The 
fundamental  point  in  the  negotiations  preparatory  to  the  conclusion 
of  this  treaty  was  the  abrogation  of  the  Prineti  decree,  which  placed 
so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Italian  emigration  to  Brazil  as  to 
embarrass  seriously  the  movement  of  Italians  to  that  country. 

The  convention  just  concluded  is  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
both  Brazilians  and  Italians,  and  is  expected  to  result  in  a  great 
inflow  of  Italian  settlers  into  Brazil. 

The  convention  contains  ample  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
immigrants  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  is  engaged  to  super¬ 
vise  their  contracts  with  employers,  and  to  encourage  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  cooperative  societies  of  consumption,  credit, 
production,  labor,  insurance,  and  relief. 

International  Sanitary  Convention — See  page  197. 

82020— 22— Bull.  2 - 6 
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CHILE. 

Arms  and  munitions  convention. — Chile  ratified  by  law  No. 
3,632  of  1921  the  convention  and  protocol  of  Saint  Germain-en-Laye 
concerning  the  control  of  traffic  in  arms  and  munitions. 

CXILOMBIA-UNITED  STATES. 

Colombia-United  States  treaty. — The  treaty  of  April  6,  1914, 
arranged  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
was  ratified  by  the  Colombian  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  of  the  Republic  and  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
on  December  24,  1921.  It  was  approved  by  the  United  States  Senate 
on  April  19,  1921. 

ECUADOR. 

International  agreements. — The  Legislature  and  President 
have  officially  approved  the  Universal  Postal  Convention,  the  final 
protocol  of  the  same,  the  regulations  for  its  execution,  and  the  final 
protocol  of  the  regulation;  the  convention  concerning  parcel  post, 
the  final  protocol  and  the  regulation  for  the  execution  of  the  conven¬ 
tion;  and  the  Hispano-American  Postal  Convention. 


BOUVIA. 


I.MMIGRATION  LAW. — The  immigration  law  promulgated  on  October 
27,  1921,  requires  that  every  person  entering  the  country  must  have 
the  following  documents:  A  passport  from  his  native  country  with 
a  complete  personal  description  and  finger  prints,  visaed  by  the  Bo¬ 
livian  consuls  along  the  course  of  the  immigrant’s  journey;  a  health 
certificate  stating  that  the  bearer  has  no  infectious  or  contagious  dis¬ 
ease,  visaed  by  a  physician  of  the  place  in  which  the  immigrant  last 
resided;  a  certificate  from  the  community  of  residence  that  the  immi¬ 
grant  has  not  been  tried  nor  condemned  for  crimes  during  the  last 
five  years,  and  a  certificate  that  he  practices  an  honest  profession. 
Minor  children  described  in  the  passports  of  their  parents  are  re¬ 
quired  only  to  have  the  health  certificate  showing  freedom  from 
disease. 

Mining-tax  law. — The  mining-tax  law  of  1920  has  proved  inade¬ 
quate  in  the  matter  of  providing  revenue,  and  therefore  the  President 
in  his  October  message  asked  for  a  revision  of  this  statute. 
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Birth  and  marriage  registration. — On  August  11,  1921,  the 
Government  issued  a  decree  requiring  the  registration  by  parish  priests 
of  births  and  marriages  without  reference  to  religious  creeds.  In  the 
capitals  of  Departments  and  thickly  populated  districts  this  regis¬ 
tration  is  to  be  made  by  the  civil  registration  officials. 

^  BRAZIL. 

Free  zone  in  port  of  Kio  de  Janeiro. — Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa, 
President  of  the  Republic,  has  issued  decrees  Nos.  15038  and  15039  of 
October  6,  1921,  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  quay  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  free  zone  in  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  respective 
plan,  drawn  up  by  the  Federal  Inspection  of  Ports,  Rivers,  and  Canals, 
provides  for  the  construction  of  a  wharf  to  which  vessels  may  come 
alongside,  with  a  depth  of  10  meters  at  low  tide  and  having  a  length 
of  3  kilometers  at  Ponta  da  Ribeira,  on  the  island  of  Govemador, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  No.  XVI  and  its  paragraph  of  article 
96  of  law  No.  4242  of  January  5,  1921.  The  construction  of  the  first 
<  stretch,  measuring  900  meters,  is  estimated  in  the  decree  at  29,969,840 
I  milreis. 

I  CHILE. 

Prohibition  bill.— Congress  has  before  it  a  message  from  the 
President  proposing  a  bill  which  would  establish  dry  zones  in  the 
coal-mining  regions.  In  these  zones  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  all 
traffic  in  beverages  of  an  alcoholic  content  greater  than  one-half  of 
1  per  cent  would  be  prohibited. 

Venereal  prophylaxis  bureau. — A  law  of  October  13,  1921, 
establishes  under  the  Sanitation  Department  a  venereal  prophylaxis 
bureau  which  is  to  organize  its  work  in  every  department  of  the 
country.  The  municipal  Venereal  Disease  Institute  of  Santiago, 
started  by  Dr.  Julio  Bustos  A.,  who  is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  bureau,  was  highly  praised  in  the  recent  Medical  Congress  at 
Montevideo  by  an  Argentine  authority. 

Libraries. — ^The  library  system  of  Chile  is  organized  by  a  decree 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  Instruction  on  October  29,  1921,  into  three 
divisions — national,  departmental,  and  school  libraries.  There 
shall  be  at  least  one  library  in  every  Department;  where  there  is  no 
such  special  library,  that  of  the  boys’  or  girls’  liceo,  the  normal  or 
commercial  school,  or  the  upper  school  of  the  departmental  capital 
shall  serve  the  purpose.  Libraries  shall  be  open  on  working  days 
from  11  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  (See  also  p.  186.) 

Workmen’s  houses. — A  decree  of  October  29,  1921,  authorized 
an  8  per  cent  bond  issue  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000  pesos,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  be  used  by  the  Upper  Council  of  Workmen’s  Houses  for  the 
construction  of  dwellings  in  Punta  Arenas. 
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COIX)MBIA. 

(k>MPUL80RV  COL1.ECTIVE  INSURANCE. — The  Colombian  Congress 
has  approved  law  37  of  November  19,  1921,  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows:  Six  mouths  after  the  publication  of  this  law  all  industrial, 
agricultural,  or  commercial  firms,  or  those  of  any  other  kind  penna- 
uently  established  in  the  country,  whose  pay  roll  amounts  to  or  ex¬ 
ceeds  1,000  pesos  per  month,  must  take  out  at  their  own  expense  col¬ 
lective  life  insurance  policies  in  favor  of  all  employees  and  workers  in 
their  respective  factories.  The  face  value  of  the  policy  must  be 
equal  to  the  yearly  salary  received  by  the  employee,  up  to  2,400 
pesos  per  annum.  The  insurance  will  not  be  contracted  in  favor  of 
a  definite  person,  but  in  favor  of  the  company,  which  is  obliged  in 
case  of  death  of  the  insured  to  pay  the  full  value  of  the  policy  to  his 
nearest  relative  whose  name  appears  on  the  face  of  the  policy  at  the 
time  the  death  occurred. 

Malpelo  and  Cocos  Islands. — The  House  of  Kepresentatives  has 
approved  a  bill  assigning  to  the  Department  of  El  Valle  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  control  of  the  Colombian  islands  of  Cocos  and  Malpelo, 
located  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near  Costa  Kica.  Cocos  Island  is  7^ 
kilometers  long  by  6^  kilometers  wide  and  Ls  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
smaller  islands.  It  contains  forests,  abundant  water,  and  a  varie¬ 
gated  fauna,  and  has  two  small  bays  known  as  Chatham  Bay  and 
Water  Bay,  deep  enough  to  permit  the  entrance  of  any  steamer.  Its 
mountains  have  an  elevation  of  more  than  836  meters.  Malpelo 
Island  is  2}  kilometers  long  by  1  kilometer  wide  and  rises  to  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  253  meters.  The  high  rocks  of  the  shore  serve  as  nests  for 
thousands  of  sea  birds,  whose  guano  is  extensively  used  in  commerce 
as  a  fertilizer.  There  is  a  distance  of  500  miles  between  the  two 
islands. 

Customhouse  buildings. — The  Congress  of  Colombia  has  passed 
a  law  appropriating  120,000  pesos  for  the  construction  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  buildings  for  the  customhouse  of  Buenaventura. 

Census  of  1918. — The  National  Congress  has  approved  the  census  of 
the  Republic  taken  on  October  14,  1918.  This  census,  beginning  on 
January  1,  1922,  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  all  official  matters,  and  will 
be  published  together  with  the  memorandum  presented  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Finance  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and 
attested  August  29,  1921. 


CUBA. 

Presidential  message. — President  Zayas  in  his  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  November  7,  1921,  outlined  the  four  prime  objectives  of  his 
administration,  which  are:  To  leave  the  Republic  without  debts  that 
are  not  consolidated;  to  restore  special  Treasury  funds  through  ex- 
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tension  of  public  works;  to  protect  and  aid  production  aud  in¬ 
dustry;  and  to  nonnalize  the  Government  expenses  with  the  Federal 
income.  The  message,  which  contains  about  40,000  words,  gives  a 
complete  accounting  of  the  administration’s  activities  during  the  first 
six  months  of  its  existence. 

Advisory  coMmssiox. — The  President  has  issued  a  decree  creating 
an  advisory  committee  whose  duties  will  be  to  study  the  present 
customhouse  tariff  and  all  sources  of  revenue  of  the  Republic,  and 
present  to  the  Executive  a  memorandum  suggesting  the  reforms  that 
should  be  made  in  order  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  these 
sources  of  revenue,  taking  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  living  and  avoiding  unnecessary  trouble  to  the  taxpayer. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

C!ommerce  code. — The  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
Code  of  Commerce  by  Executive  order  No.  682 :  Article  110  shall  read ; 
Bills  of  exchange  from  one  place  to  another  or  on  the  same  place  must 
be  dated  and  show  the  amount  payable,  the  name  of  the  person  who 
pays,  the  time  and  place  of  payment,  the  value  paid  in  money,  in 
goods,  on  account  or  in  any  other  manner.  The  bill  of  exchange  is  to 
be  drawn  to  the  order  of  a  third  person  or  to  the  sender  and  must  state 
whether  it  is  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  or  other  copy. 

Article  618  is  changed  to  read:  Lawyers  do  not  need  special  written 
power  of  attorney  to  defend  a  case  in  the  courts  of  commerce,  but 
are,  nevertheless,  subject  to  the  same  responsibility  as  that  laid  down 
in  Titulo  XVII  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  Any  person  not  a 
lawyer  undertaking  the  defense  of  a  case  must  be  authorized  by  the 
principal  in  the  court  or  by  power  of  attorney. 

ECUADOR. 

Hours  of  labor. — On  October  8,  1921,  the  President  signed  the 
law  changing  the  first  article  of  the  8-hour  law  of  September  12, 1916. 
This  article  now  reads:  “No  day  laborer,  workman,  employee  in  a 
store,  office,  industrial  establishment,  and  in  general  no  one  engaged 
in  any  of  sort  of  work,  will  be  obliged  to  w’ork  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day,  six  days  a  week.  The  employer  or  superior  will  indicate  the 
day  of  rest  in  the  week.”  This  article  formerly  read:  “No  day  la¬ 
borer,  workman,  employee  in  a  store,  office,  or  industrial  establishment, 
and  in  general  no  one  engaged  in  any  sort  of  work  will  be  obliged  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  nor  to  work  on 
Sundays  or  legal  holidays.” 

Tariff  revision. — ^The  President  has  been  empowered  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  appoint  a  commission  to  frame  a  tariff  revision  bill  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  at  its  next  session. 
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New  industries. — A  ivcont  law  providos  that  the  Ext^jutivt*  may 
make  contracts  with  persons  desiring  to  establish  new  industries, 
allowing  them  exemption  from  taxes  and  duties  upon  machinery,  and 
other  concessions.  A  bond  will  be  required  from  the  prospective 
manufacturers  for  the  establishment  of  their  industries  within  the 
time  allotted  in  the  contract. 

Municipal  improvements. — The  city  of  Guayaquil  has  received 
authority  to  increase  the  tax  on  the  linear  frontage  of  buildings  in 
order  to  purchase  automatic  sprinkling  carts,  garbage  incinerators, 
and  vehicles  to  be  used  in  the  sanitary  service.  The  tax  on  the 
linear  frontage  of  city  lots  has  also  been  increased,  and  its  proceeds 
may  be  used  to  guarantee  a  loan  for  a  sum  adequate  for  an  electric- 
light  plant. 

National  defense  taxes. — A  legislative  decree  which  went  into 
effect  January  1,  1922,  created  new  taxes  and  increased  others  for 
the  purpose  of  national  defense.  The  cliief  taxes  are  100  per  cent 
.surcharge  on  licenses  for  unexploited  mines;  5  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  public  spectacles,  horse  races,  etc.;  10  centavos  additional 
on  each  box  of  imported  cigarettes;  20  centavos  additional  on  each 
imported  cigar;  20  sucres  on  each  first-class  passport  and  5  sucres  on 
those  of  other  classes;  10  sucres  additional  on  the  registration  or 
renewal  of  registration  of  trade-marks;  1  per  cent  on  the  annual 
income  of  all  residents  of  Ecuador  whose  income  exceeds  1,000  sucres 
and  on  that  of  poisons  deriving  income  from  real  or  personal  property 
in  Ecuador;  5  per  cent  additional  tax  on  the  income  of  nationals  and 
foreigners  whose  property  is  in  Ecuador  but  who  habitually  live 
abroad,  or  who  during  the  last  five  years  have  lived  or  live  abroad,  the 
same  tax  in  the  future  being  payable  by  all  those  living  abroad  for 
more  than  two  consecutive  years  (students,  diplomats,  consular  offi¬ 
cers,  and  those  in  military  service  excepted) ;  50  per  cent  surcharge  on 
import  duties  on  foreign  liquors,  champagne,  silk  in  the  piece  or  silk 
articles,  gold  jewelry,  precious  stones,  gold  and  silver  objects,  and  5 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  automobiles,  excepting  automobile  trucks  and 
tractors  and  motors  imported  for  transport  or  industrial  promotion 
purposes.  Additional  decrees  provide  that  funds  collected  for 
national  defense  are  to  be  used  chiefly  for  the  development  of  aviation, 
especially  the  aviation  school  in  Guayaquil,  and  for  an  army  remount 
station.  Three  veterinary  surgeons  are  to  be  employed  abroad. 

REPUBLIC  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

C0.MMISSION8  TO  DRAFT  LAWS. — Commissions  have  been  appointed 
to  draft  the  following  laws  for  the  Republic:  General  staff  and  oi^an- 
ization  of  the  Army;  tariff;  and  banking  and  monetary  law. 

•  Federal  District. — Decree  No.  5  of  the  Provisional  Federal 
Council  has  to  do  with  the  Federal  District,  formerly  the  Department 
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of  Tegucigalpa.  Among  its  provisions  are  the  following:  The  Hon¬ 
duran  courts  remain  as  constituted  with  full  jurisdiction  in  so  far  as 
this  is  not  contradictory  to  the  Federal  laws  and  constitution.  The 
governor  of  the  Department  becomes  the  governor  of  the  District, 
directly  responsible  to  the  Provisional  Federal  Council.  District 
funds  will  be  collected  as  for  the  Department,  and  will  be  spent 
exclusively  in  the  District,  for  public  institutions,  schools,  communi¬ 
cations,  and  similar  purposes. 

Negro  immigration. — The  deposit  required  of  a  Negro  entering 
the  State  of  Guatemala  has  been  raised  from  SI 00  to  $200,  which  will 
be  returned  when  the  Negro  leaves  the  State. 
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ARGENTINA. 

Argentine  students  from  Mexican  Congress. — The  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Argentine  Student  Federation  stopped  in  New  York  on 
their  way  from  the  International  Students’  Congress  lately  held  in 
Mexico  City.  Three  of  the  representatives  were  on  their  way  to 
Europe  to  establish  branches  of  the  International  Federation  in 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  one  was  going  to 
Peru.  The  second  International  Congress  of  Students  is  to  be  held 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  September,  1922. 

Corrective  gymnastics. — In  the  School  for  Delicate  Children  in 
the  Parque  Lezama  special  gymnastics  are  given  under  the  close 
observation  of  the  instructor,  to  correct  physical  defects  and  to 
improve  health.  Each  case  is  studied  separately.  Violent  games  » 
and  over  fatigue  are  prohibited  as  being  detrimental  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  patients. 

Schools  open  during  1920. — The  Revista  de  Instruccibn  Primaria 
published  the  number  of  schools  open  in  Argentina  during  1920  as 
follows:  National  Council  of  Education  schools,  3,529;  Ministry  of 
Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  82;  official  provincial  schools,  4,222; 
private  schools,  1,154;  total,  8,987  schools.  The  attendance  in 
these  schools  was  as  follows:  National  Council  of  Education  schools, 
13,347  students;  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  schools, 
1,214;  official  provincial  schools,  15,749;  private  schools,  5,131; 
total,  35,441  students. 

Societies  for  Popular  Education. — ^The  Third  Congress  of 
Societies  for  Popular  Education  was  held  in  October  in  the  Medical 
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School.  The  delegates  were  well-known  college  and  university  pro¬ 
fessors  and  men  eminent  in  journalism  and  in  letters.  Dr.  Elvira 
Rawson  de  Dellepiane  opened  the  meeting. 

Conservatory  of  Music. — The  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Buenos 
Aires,  founded  hy  Mr.  Albert  Williams,  director  of  this  institution, 
on  March  12,  1893,  has  70  branches  scattered  over  the  Republic 
between  Bahia  Blanca  and  Salta  and  the  Parani  and  Mendoza.  It 
is  based  on  European  traditions  and  counts  among  its  patrons  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  artists. 

The  conservatory  also  publishes  a  magazine  called  La  Quena;  the 
object  of  which  is  to  spread  musical  knowledge  and  the  newest  and 
most  perfect  methods  of  cultivating  this  art. 

BRAZIL. 

Interstate  Conference  of  Primary  Schools. — ^The  Interstate 
Conference  of  Primary  Schools,  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  October  and 
November,  1921,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Ferreira  Chaves,  Minister 
of  Justice,  with  the  presence  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  Brazil, 
had  for  its  outcome  an  expression  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  nation¬ 
alization  of  primary  teaching.  This  sentiment  is  summed  up  in  the 
conclusions  referring  to  the  creation  of  a  “School  fund”  and  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Council  of  Education.  According  to 
these  conclusions,  the  function  of  the  National  Council  would  be  to 
manage  and  inspect  such  schools  as  are  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Government,  cooperate  with  the  States  in  superintending  subsidized 
schools  and  establisli  schools  for  adults  and  mentally  deficient  pupils. 
It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  coimcil  to  advise  on  the  appointment  of 
teachers  for  subsidized  schools,  except  in  the  case  of  graduates  from 
official  schools,  and  to  see  that  instruction  in  the  Portuguese  language 
and  in  Brazilian  history  and  geography  was  imparted  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  requirements  of  the  national  education.  It 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  State  authorities  to  appoint  teachers  for 
subsidized  schools,  organize  the  program  and  employ  every  effort 
to  secure  the  best  work  in  the  schools.  The  Union  would  estab¬ 
lish  normal  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country  according  to  the 
requirements  of  each  section  and  the  financial  resources  in  hand, 
until  such  time  as  the  Federal  Government,  by  previous  agreement 
with  the  States,  should  take  over  the  entire  work  of  normal  instruc¬ 
tion.  During  the  intervening  period,  the  Union  would  promote  an 
agreement  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  District  for  the  purpose 
of  standardizing  the  courses  and  programs  in  all  the  normal  schools 
of  Brazil.  The  Union  would  strive  to  create  one  single  teaching  body, 
with  the  same  ideals,  the  same  equipment,  and  the  same  rights  and 
guarantees.  The  chairs  in  the  primary  schools  maintained  by  the 
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Union  would  be  filled  by  graduates  from  Federal  normal  schools.  In 
order  to  insure  a  permanent  supply  of  teachers,  the  Federal  authorities 
would  request  the  municipal  chambers  to  grant  scholarships  to  their 
young  men  and  women  who  might  desire  to  study  in  the  Federal 
normal  schools. 

CTni.E. 

Industrial  education. — Of  the  three  Government  institutions 
for  industrial  education,  only  the  Vocational  School  of  Santiago, 
described  in  the  December,  1921,  number  of  the  Bulletin,  prepares 
its  graduates  to  be  technical  experts,  while  the  industrial  schools  of 
Chill&n  and  Temuco  simply  give  courses  sufficient  for  skilled  workmen 
and  foremen.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  by  the  Government  to 
correlate  the  courses  of  the  latter  schools  with  those  of  the  first,  so 
that  graduates  of  the  industrial  schools  may  enter  the  Vocational 
School  with  advanced  standing.  Scholarships  will  be  given  to  those 
needing  them. 

School  of  agriculture. — A  new  Government  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  for  which  the  sum  of  200,000  pesos  is  available,  will  be  built 
immediately  in  Aconcagua,  the  center  of  an  agricultural  district. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  Government  policy  of  promoting 
agriculture.  (See  the  first  item  under  Chile,  p.  172.) 

COSTA  RICA. 

San  Joaquin  schools. — A  group  of  San  Joaquin'  teachers  has 
organized,  in  connection  with  the  schools,  committees  for  providing 
clothing  and  cocoa,  a  first-aid  cabinet,  school  savings  banks,  and 
associations  to  promote  personal  hygiene  and  school  sanitation, 
'fhe  girls’  school  has  an  excellent  garden  and  the  boys’  a  field  which 
they  cultivate.  The  latter  has  produced  com  worth  120  colones 
and  a  like  sum  is  expected  from  the  bean  crop. 


CUBA. 

Appointment  of  rector  of  university. — Dr.  Carlos  de  la  Torre, 
notable  naturalist  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Cuban  profes¬ 
sors,  has  been  appointed  president  of  the  National  University.  In 
taking  possession  of  his  new  place.  Dr.  de  la  Torre  spoke  of  projected 
changes  in  the  university  curriculum,  especially  in  the  school  of 
pedagogy,  to  which  he  hopes  to  give  a  practical  trend.  He  desires 
to  promote  the  organization  of  university  teams  for  all  kinds  of  sports 
and  outdoor  activities,  and  to  provide  living  arrangements  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Dr.  de  la  Torre  holds  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  science  from  Harvard  University. 
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EtT'AUOlC 

School  statistics. — The  Magisterio  Ecuatoriano  quotes  from  the 
report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  the  following  figures: 


Govern¬ 

ment 

schools. 

Municipal 

sdiools. 

Private  ' 
schools. 

Total. 

Number . 

Number  pupils  regi«tered . 

Average  attendance . 

.  1,395 

. 1  75,110 

.  64,799 

182 

13,143 

11,476 

139 

15,091 

13,620 

1,716 

103,344 

89,895 

Of  the  2,438  teachers,  205  are  normal-school  graduates,  251  have 
the  first  certificate  (titulo  de  1*),  137  the  second,  and  935  the  third, 
while  910  are  without  certificate. 

Commercial  stltdies. — The  Sociedad  de  Estudios  Comerciales  de 
Guayaquil  proposes  to  furnish  its  members  opportunities  for  scientific 
study  of  commercial  problems;  to  give  courses  in  mercantile  educa¬ 
tion,  both  public  and  private;  to  conduct  extended  investigations  and 
to  fix  principles  and  methods  which  would  place  the  mercantile  pro¬ 
fession  on  a  sound  basis;  to  foster  Government  commercial  schools; 
and  to  promote,  with  the  help  of  the  State  and  of  other  societies,  the. 
establishment  of  an  office  of  international  commercial  information. 

Agriculture. — All  national  schools  having  suflBcient  funds  will 
include  the  study  of  agriculture  in  their  courses,  the  Colegio  Vicente 
Le6n  of  Latacunga  alone  excepted.  Schools  may  use  their  funds 
preferentially  for  the  course.  The  Consejo  Interior  de  Instrucci6n 
Pdblica  will  arrange  the  courses  of  study  in  accordance  with  agricul¬ 
tural  zones.  From  the  appropriation  for  the  experiment  station  at 
Chobo  sufficient  funds  will  be  taken  to  support  15  scholarships,  one 
for  each  Province.  Municipal  councils  may  also  support  scholar¬ 
ship  pupils  in  the  Ambato  Farm  School  or  the  Chobo  Experiment 
Station. 

Military  training. — A  legislative  decree  has  made  military 
training  obligatory  in  secondary  schools  and  universities. 

MEXICO. 

School  appropriation. — The  Minister  of  Education  plans  to 
spend  27,000,000  pesos  of  the  appropriation  for  schools  in  Mexico 
City  itself  and  the  surrounding  towns.  He  also  intends  to  add  72 
night  schools  to  the  100  already  open  and  to  establish  12  kinder¬ 
gartens. 

Students’  allowances. — By  a  special  proclamation  of  President 
Obregdn,  allowances  of  from  30  to  50  pesos  per  month  have  been 
provided  for  students  willing  to  become  trained  teachers. 
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PANAMA. 

Vocational  school. — The  Vocational  School  of  Panama  is  ^ving 
training  to  50  boarding  pupils,  30  scholarship  students,  and  8  indi¬ 
genes  assisted  by  the  Government.  The  pupils  in  the  ironwork 
section  are  making  the  iron  doors  for  the  penal  colony  of  Coiba,  and 
have  executed  other  public  and  private  commissions.  Mechanical 
and  foundry  sections  are  under  the  charge  of  graduates  of  the  school; 
in  the  latter  a  handsome  bronze  tablet  was  recently  made  to  place  on 
the  French  monument.  There  are  also  automobile,  electro-mechani¬ 
cal,  wood-cutting,  and  weaving  sections.  The  director  of  the  last- 
named  section  thinks  that  he  can  introduce  hammock  making  and 
also  the  weaving  of  jipi-japa  hats  as  new  industries  in  the  school  and 
coimtry,  as  the  toquilla  straw  for  the  hats  grows  wild  in  the  interior 
of  the  country. 

The  course  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  but  apprentices  are 
taken  for  practical  instruction  alone.  At  the  end  of  the  four-year 
course  pupils  receive  a  diploma,  while  apprentices  are  given  a  certifi¬ 
cate. 

Night  school  for  laborf.R8. — Tlie  Engineering  Society  of  Panama 
is  planning  the  opening  of  a  night  school  for  laborers  which  will  give 
a  regular  primary  course  and  advanced  training  in  trades. 

PERU. 

Nor.mal  School. — The  Alumni  Association  of  the  National 
Normal  School  recently  held  exercises  commemorating  the  work  of 
the  founder  and  ex-principal  of  the  school,  Dr.  Isidro  Poiry,  a  well- 
known  Belgian  educator.  Speeches  were  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  president  of  the  Normal  School,  and  by  a 
deputy  who  was  one  of  Dr.  Poiry’s  pupils.  The  portrait  of  the 
founder  was  then  unveiled. 

REPUBLIC  OF  central  AMERICA. 

School  of  Agriculture. — ^The  three-year  course  of  the  Guate¬ 
malan  School  of  Agriculture  includes  mathematics,  history,  geogra¬ 
phy,  civics,  and  modern  languages,  as  well  as  the  sciences  useful  to 
the  future  agriculturalist  and  such  technical  subjects  as  farm  build¬ 
ing  and  accounting,  rural  law  and  economics,  mechanics,  and  Cen¬ 
tral  American  crops.  Time  is  also  given  to  physical  training  and 
gymnastics. 

Commercial  academy. — The  Sociedad  de  Auxilios  Mutuos  del 
Comercio  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Guatemala  have  formed 
a  commercial  academy  to  give  an  opportunity  to  clerks  to  prepare 
themselves  for  better  positions. 
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Physical  training. — An  American  expert  lias  been  engaged  to 
take  charge  of  physical  training  in  the  schools  and  army  of  El  Sal¬ 
vador. 

Young  women  students. — Seven  young  women,  pupils  of  the 
Lyc6e  Franpaise  of  San  Salvador,  have  been  granted  permission  by 
the  President  to  enter  the  National  Institute  (for  boys)  where  thej" 
may  prepare  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  sciences  and  later 
study  for  a  professional  career  if  they  so  desire. 

URUGUAY. 

Industrial  schools. — ^A  decree  of  November  4,  1921,  regulates 
the  industrial  night  courses.  These  courses  will  be  given  exclu¬ 
sively  for  men  or  for  women,  except  in  special  circumstances,  and 
ivnll  be  established  in  connection  with  industrial  primary  or  secondary 
schools  or  other  schools  subventioned  by  the  State.  The  courses  are 
given  for  two  houm  on  every  other  evening,  from  March  1  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31.  Mechanical  drawing  and  applied  mathematics  form  the 
basis  of  the  program.  Sufficient  instructoi*s  must  be  provided  so 
that  no  class  is  over  25  in  average  attendance.  Men  students  must 
be  over  17  years  of  age,  and  women  over  15.  Students  who  do  not 
attend  classes  two-thirds  of  the  time  will  be  dropped,  except  under 
extenuating  circumstances,  and  the  reduction  of  trolley  fares  will 
not  be  granted  except  to  students  who  have  attended  two-thirds  of 
the  classes  during  the  previous  months. 

The  Diario  Oficial  of  September  16,  1921,  publishes  a  decree  regu¬ 
lating  the  sale  of  articles  made  in  the  industrial  schools  so  as  not  to 
compete  with  manufacturers’  prices.  The  profits  are  to  be  divided 
among  the  students,  75  per  cent  to  those  who  participated  in  the 
work,  and  25  per  cent  to'  those  who  have  attended  the  classes  regu¬ 
larly.  Pupils  of  an  industrial  school  doing  work  for  the  school  are 
to  be  paid  for  it. 

VENEZUELA. 

Subprimary  school. — Ground  for  the  subprimary  school  (Escuela 
Maternal)  in  M6rida  has  been  given  by  the  Municipal  Council. 
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ARGENTINA. 

Workmen’s  houses. — The  corner  stone  has  been  laid  for  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  model  workmen’s  houses  to  be  built  in  a  densely  crowded 
district  of  Buenos  Aires  by  the  Uni6n  Popular  Catolica  Argentina, 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  national  contribution. 

Jewish  orphans. — The  Jewish  residents  of  Argentina  have  wel¬ 
comed  from  the  Ukraine  100  Jewish  orphans  ranging  from  4  to  14 
years.  The  children  were  taken  to  an  asylum  in  Caballito.  After 
they  have  been  for  a  time  in  this  home  they  will  be  sent  to  different 
agricultural  colonies  and  vocational  schools. 

BOLIVIA. 

Birth  and  marriage  registration. — See  page  187. 

BRAZIL. 

International  sanitary  convention. — By  decree  No.  4349  of 
October  12,  1921,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa, 
sanctioned  and  promulgated  an  act  of  Congress  approving  the  Inter¬ 
national  Sanitary  convention  signed  in  Paris  by  the  Brazilian  dele¬ 
gates  on  January  17,  1918. 

Sanitarium  for  tubercular  patients. — Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa, 
President  of  the  Republic,  has  issued  a  decree  opening  a  special 
credit  for  the  establishment  of  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  at  Nova  Fri- 
burgo,  a  city  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  situated  at  an  elevation 
of  2,835  feet  above  sea  level,  and  celebrated  for  its  excellent  climate. 

Progress  of  study  of  Esperanto. — Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  entertained  recently  an  important  delegation 
of  Esperantists,  who  called  to  thank  His  Excellency  for  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  recent  decree  ranking  the  “ Brazila 'Klubo  Esperanto” 
as  an  organization  of  public  utility. 

CHILE. 

Lunch  for  school  children. — The  society  called  “Ollas  Infan- 
tiles”  furnishes  lunch  to  approximately  2,000  of  the  school  children 
of  Santiago,  who  otherwise  would  suffer  from  lack  of  nourishment. 
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A  great  improvement  in  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  these 
children  has  been  noted.  Under  Government  supervision  one  lunch 
room  for  40  children  Is  provided  for  every  three  schools.  Those 
Government  lunch  rooms  were  established  in  October,  1921. 

Milk  stations. — Among  the  cities  in  which  milk  stations  for 
babies  (Gotas  de  Leche)  are  maintained  arc  San  Fernando,  Talca, 
and  Valdivia.  The  latter  two  have  recently  opened  new  buildings 
for  this  purpose.  In  Valdivia  the  daily  attendance  has  reached  150. 
Tlie  work  in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  is  already  familiar  to  Bul¬ 
letin  readers. 

National  Library. — ^I'he  new  edifice  of  the  National  Library  in 
Santiago,  which  is  to  cost  8,000,000  pesos,  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  The  building  will  have  the  most  modem  library  equip¬ 
ment,  including  pneumatic  tubes  for  sending  books  from  one  part 
of  the  building  to  another. 

The  director  of  the  National  Library  last  year  sent  a  letter  to  all 
trade-unions  of  the  city,  announcing  that  for  the  special  benefit  of 
their  members  the  library  would  be  open  on  all  working  days  except 
Saturday  from  8.30  to  10.30  p.  m.,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  from 
2  to  5.30. 

Prohibition  bill. — See  page  187. 

Venereal  prophylaxis  bureau.  See  page  187. 

Libraries. — See  page  187. 

Workmen’s  houses. — See  page  187. 

COLOMBIA. 

Library  “Camilo  Torres.” — ^The  Colombian  Academy  of  Juris- 
dence  has  announced  the  opening  of  a  public  library  which  will 
be  known  by  the  name,  of  “Camilo  Torres”  in  memor}'  of  the  great 
Colombian  jurisconsult.  The  Government  supplied  the  rooms  for  the 
library,  which  is  located  in  the  Palace  of  Justice  of  Bogota. 

Compulsory  collective  insurance. — See  page  188. 

ECUADOR. 

Child  W’eltare  Congress. — The  third  American  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Congress  will  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  August,  1922,  in 
connection  with  the  first  Brazilian  conference.  Sr.  don  Aloysio  de 
Castro,  for  the  executive  committee,  has  invited  Dr.  L.  Izquieta 
P6rez  to  represent  the  executive  committee  in  Ecuador.  The 
second  Congress  was  held  in  Montevideo  March  17-24,  1918. 

Milk  station. — The  second  milk  station,  or  Gota  de  Leche,  was 
opened  in  Quito  on  October  9,  1921.  Doctors  attend  both  stations 
every  afternoon. 

Labor  union  headquarters. — Congress  by  legislative  decree 
has  given  to  the  Sociedad  Artfstica  e  Industrial  del  Piehincha  a  house 
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in  Quito  owned  by  the  nation,  this  house  to  be  administered  by  the 
society  as  headquarters  for  the  labor  unions  of  the  capital. 

Hours  of  labor.— See  page  189. 

HAITI. 

Red  Cross. — In  the  annual  Red  Cross  appeal  for  funds  and  mem¬ 
bers  the  Haitian  Chapter  states  that  in  Port  au  Prince  it  has  cared 
for  over  40  cases  of  different  diseases  a  day  and  hopes  to  extend 
free  dispensary  facilities  to  other  Haitian  towns. 

MEXICO. 

Handwork  of  the  blind. — In  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  were  exhibited  several  articles  made  by  the 
blind  inmates  of  the  asylum  located  on  San  Salvador  el  Verde  Street 
in  Mexico  City.  The  exhibition  consisted  of  hats,  baskets,  matting, 
rugs,  brooms,  and  brushes  manufactured  from  palm  leaves  and  the 
fiber  of  the  century  plant.  The  directors  of  the  asylum  and  a  com¬ 
mercial  company  of  Mexico  have  entered  into  a  contract  calling  for 
delivery  of  a  certain  number  of  rugs  and  meters  of  matting,  these 
being  considered  superior  to  the  imported  article.  An  exposition  will 
be  held  in  the  near  future  for  the  purpose  of  showing  these  products. 

PERU. 

Casa  de  Salud  reopens. — ^The  hospital  in  Bellavista  known  as 
the  Casa  de  Salud  is  again  open  to  the  public  after  being  closed  for 
a  time  while  improvements  were  made. 

Child-welfare  organizations. — In  Lima  and  Callao  the  private 
and  public  institutions  for  child  welfare  are  the  Casa  de  Convales- 
cencia  for  sickly  public-school  children;  the  Gotas  de  Leche  (milk 
stations)  founded  by  the  Government;  the  Auxiliary  Society,  with 
its  milk  station,  dispensary-,  and  kindergarten;  the  Children’s  Pro¬ 
tective  Society,  which  also  has  a  milk  station;  and  the  Institute  for 
Blind  Children. 

Sanitary  measures. — In  compliance  with  the  sanitation  program 
for  Callao,  business  establishments  have  been  asked  to  drain  and 
apply  petroleum  to  swamps  on  their  property  to  do  away  with  mos¬ 
quitoes,  and  to  drive  out  rats  to  avoid  the  propagation  of  contagious 
diseases. 

REPUBUC  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Child  welfare. — In  the  Gota  de  Leche  of  San  Salvador  Dr.  J. 
German  Castillo  recently  gave  a  popular  lecture  on  the  care  and 
feeding  of  children.  This  lecture  was  delivered  especially  for  untaught 
mothers. 
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Libraries. — A  popular  library  for  workmen  has  been  opened  in 
Tegucigalpa  on  the  initiative  of  the  Mexican  minister  to  Honduras. 
The  town  of  Amapala,  in  Honduras,  has  also  received  a  library  as  a 
gift  from  the  University  of  Mexico  in  honor  of  Amado  Nervo. 

A  children’s  reading  room  has  been  added  to  the  Municipal  Library 
of  San  Salvador  which  contains  works  on  agriculture,  ethics,  history, 
geography,  literature,  and  other  subjects. 


Keo  CRt)ss  DISPENSARY.— The  Venezuelan  Red  Cross  maintains  a 
dispensary  in  Caracas  visited  daily  by  an  average  of  60  patients. 
Treatment  is  also  given  in  the  clinic  to  those  suffering  from  venereal 
diseases. 

Infant  welfare. — Members  of  various  societies  in  Caracas  have 
united  to  formulate  plans  for  infant  welfare,  beginning  with  prenatal 
care. 


ARGENTINA. 

Fourth  Annual  Exposition  of  Society  of  Decorative 
Art. — The  exposition  of  this  society  showed  many  interesting  pieces 
of  decorative  sculpture,  repousse  and  open  work  in  metals,  leather 
work,  shell,  ivory,  jewelry,  glyptics,  furniture,  tapestry’,  and  other 
branches  of  applied  art.  Book  illustration  was  well  represented. 

BOLIVL\. 

Ambassador  to  Argentina. — Sr.  don  Eliodoro  Villazdn,  fonner 
President  of  Bolivia,  has  recently  been  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
Argentine  Republic.  He  has  had  extensive  legislative  and  diplo¬ 
matic  experience. 

Military  nlvxecvers  and  Red  Cross. — A  section  of  the  Bolivian 
Red  Cross  attended  the  military  maneuvers  held  at  Corocoro  and 
Tareja  with  a  hospital  unit,  and  a  supply  of  first-aid  and  comfort 
articles.  The  Red  Cross  will  also  establish  a  system  of  transmitting 
correspondence  to  those  in  the  field. 

City  improvements. — In  both  La  Paz  and  Cochabamba  the  sani¬ 
tation  improvements  are  nearly  complete,  the  work  in  La  Paz  being 
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95  per  cent  finished  and  in  Cochabamba  70  per  cent.  The  original 
plans  in  both  cases  have  been  changed  to  permit  of  the  extension  of 
sewers  to  localities  not  at  first  considered.  {President’s  message.) 

BR^VZIL. 

Preparation  of  films  for  the  Centennial. — The  Minister  of 
Justice  has  instructed  all  offices  subject  to  his  department  to  furnish 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Centenary  with  detailed  information 
regarding  such  moving-picture  films  as  may  be  in  their  possession, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  time  when  they  were  prepared,  as 
well  as  information  regarding  the  preparation  of  new  films  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  official  programme  of  the  cele¬ 
bration.  These  films  are  to  be  shown  within  the  exposition  inclosure 
free  of  charge  on  special  days,  and  are  to  portray  the  history, 
geography,  and  civilization  of  Brazil,  through  the  exhibition  of  land¬ 
scape  views,  customs,  and  types;  clothing  and  housing;  leading 
features  of  country  and  city  life,  with  reference  to  beauty,  culture, 
and  progress. 

Week-end  cable  rates. — The  All  America  Cables  (Inc.)  has 
established  the  following  week-end  rates  for  cablegrams  between 
Brazil  and  the  United  States:  Cables  not  exceeding  25  words,  in¬ 
cluding  name,  address,  and  signature,  may  be  sent  “via  Colon”  for 
5  dollars  gold,  or  approximately  48  milreis.  Additional  words  wdll 
cost  about  1.79  milreis  each.  The  company  contemplates  opening 
a  branch  office  in  Sao  Paulo  at  an  early  date. 

Important  publication  on  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul. — The  exhaustive  work  of  Senhor  Alfredo  Rodrigues  da  Costa, 
entitled  “O  Rio  Grande  por  Dentro”  is  rapidly  advancing  toward 
completion,  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  in  time  for  the  Exposition 
of  the  Brazilian  Centenary,  which  will  open  September  7,  1922. 

CHILE. 

Flying  boat. — The  large  flying  boat  presented  to  Chile  by  the 
British  Government  has  been  christened  Zailartu,  in  memory  of  the 
Chilean  officer  who  lost  his  life  in  an  airplane  accident  last  year. 

Smallpox. — ^Dr.  Arturo  Atria  announced  in  October,  1921,  that 
he  believed  that  he  had  isolated  the  smallpox  germ. 

CUBA. 

Fifth  medical  congress. — The  session  of  the  Fifth  National 
Congress  of  Medicine  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Habana,  December  12-17,  1921.  Among  the  representatives  were 
prominent  physicians  from  the  medical  schools  of  France,  the  United 
States,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  Porto  Rico.  There  were 
1,700  delegates  participating  in  this  assembly. 
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ECUADOR. 

Bacteriologist. — Dr.  Francisco  Rojas,  a  young  physician,  has 
gone  to  New  York  to  accept  a  position  in  the  bacteriological  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  brilliant  work  of  Dr. 
Rojas  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Noguchi  when  the  latter  was 
visiting  Ecuador. 

MEXICO. 

General  Hospital. — The  General  Hospital  of  Mexico  City  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Benevolent  Society  has  just  spent 
200,000  pesos  in  carrying  out  necessary  repairs  and  the  purchase 
of  modem  surgical  instruments.  The  hospital  has  efficient  depart¬ 
ments  devoted  to  osteopathy,  hydrotherapeutics  and  electropathy. 
A  magnificent  gymnasium  equipped  with  modem  apparatus  is  used 
for  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases.  The  hospital  also  contains 
well-equipped  Russian  and  Turkish  baths,  besides  a  tiled  swimming 
pool.  The  electrical  department  is  equipped  with  modem  appliances 
for  the  application  of  electrical  treatment  and  baths  of  different 
degrees  of  current.  This  also  contains  the  X-ray  apparatus  donated 
to  the  hospital  by  President  Obreg6n  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Centenary  of  Independence  of  Mexico.  The  hospital  contains  21 
wards,  10  of  which  are  devoted  to  women  and  the  rest  to  men. 
There  is  also  a  special  maternity  department,  attended  by  competent 
obstetricians,  a  section  for  children,  a  ward  for  contagious  diseases, 
and  one  for  paying  patients.  The  remaining  departments  are 
divided  into  2  large  wards,  each  of  which  contains  36  beds. 


NICARAGUA. 


Wireless  station  accepted. — The  Nicaraguan  Government  has 
accepted  the  gift  of  a  wireless  station  from  the  Mexican  Government. 
It  is  possible  that  the  station  will  be  erected  in  the  Parque  Darfo, 
Managua,  in  front  of  the  lake.  Communication  will  be  maintained 
with  Bluefields,  Prinzapolka,  and  Cape  Gracias,  all  within  Nicaraguan 
territory. 

PARAGUAY. 


New  avenue. — The  Avenida  Venezuela  has  been  finished  and  con 
nects  with  the  finest  boulevard  of  the  Republic,  the  Jardin  Bot&nico  y 
Zool6gico  of  Trinidad. 

Medical  mission  to  Brazil. — Dr.  Hackett,  director  of  the  branch 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  has  invited  the 
Paraguayan  Government  to  send  a  representative  physician  of 
Paraguay  to  take  the  two  months’  course  given  by  the  institute  in 
methods  employed  against  malaria  and  hookworm.  Dr.  Juan 
Francisco  Recalde  is  the  physician  appointed. 
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PERU. 

Spanish  police  mission. — The  Spanish  police  mission  contracted 
by  the  Peruvian  Government  arrived  in  Lima  November  22  and  is 
taking  up  the  reorganization  of  the  police  force. 

Peruvian  author  wins  prize. — The  Peruvian  author  of  “Ven- 
cida,”  Sefiorita  Angelica  Palma,  won  a  triumph  in  a  literary  contest 
for  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  writers  held  in  Buenos  Aires. 
The  name  of  the  prize-winning  work  was  “Coloniaje  Romfintico,” 
written  under  the  pen  name  of  “Marianela.” 

republic  of  central  AMERICA. 

Journey  of  Pan  American  Official. — The  Honorable  L.  S. 
Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Union  to  make  a  journey 
to  the  Central  American  Republics.  Dr.  Rowe  sails  from  New  York 
on  February  4  for  Puerto  Barrios.  After  visiting  Guatemala,  Dr. 
Rowe  will  go  to  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica. 

Mosquito-destroying  plant. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of 
Guatemala  has  received  dried  and  live  specimens  and  seeds  of  the 
plant  Chara,  commonly  known  as  the  stonewort  or  brittlewort,  which 
is  said  to  be  fatal  to  the  larvse  of  the  Anopheles,  Culex,  and  Stego- 
myia  mosquito  in  the  water  in  which  the  plant  is  located.  This 
wort  has  the  faculty  of  collecting  lime  from  the  stones  of  its  habitat 
and  is  frequently  encrusted  with  it.  The  present  specimens  were 
sent  by  the  Guatemalan  consul  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  who  hopes  that 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant  will  help  to  rid  Latin- American  countries 
of  the  propagators  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever. 

Visiting  botanist. — Mr.  Paul  C.  Standley,  of  the- United  States 
National  Museum,  left  Washington  early  in  December  for  a  botanical 
collecting  trip  in  Central  America,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Museum,  Harvard  University,  and  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 
He  will  spend  four  or  five  months  in  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  col¬ 
lecting  specimens  of  plants  and  notes  upon  their  uses.  The  data  so 
obtained  are  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  descriptive  and  illus¬ 
trated  account  of  the  flora  of  Central  America  and  Panama,  which 
will  be  published  by  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

Bacteriological  laboratory  and  hookworm  treatment. — Dr. 
Charles  A.  Bailey,  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  head  of  the  Salva¬ 
dorean  State  Department  of  Hookworm  Prevention,  in  December 
established  a  bacteriological  laboratory  as  a  part  of  the  system  of 
hygiene  in  the  General  Sanitation  Bureau.  The  cost,  which  was 
$1,500,  was  paid  by  the  Foundation. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Hookworm  Preven¬ 
tion,  during  the  week  ending  October  22,  981  persons  were  added 
to  the  list  of  patients;  1,227  microscopical  examinations  were 
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made;  676  cases  of  hookworm  diagnosed;  cases  of  other  parasites, 
686;  520  received  first  treatment  for  hookworm;  232,  second  treat¬ 
ment;  84,  third  treatment;  74,  fourth  treatment;  6,  fifth  treatment; 
and  1,  a  seventh  treatment.  Treatment  for  other  parasites  was 
given  to  294.  After  a  second  treatment  95  were  cured;  after  third 
treatment,  27;  after  fourth  treatment,  13;  after  fifth  treatment,  4; 
and  after  the  sixth  treatment,  1.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
pamphlets  were  distributed  and  120  consultations  were  given. 

Historical  Salvadorean  documents. — ^The  Salvadorean  Minis¬ 
try  of  Foreign  AflFairs  and  Public  Instruction  has  recently  edited  a 
collection  of  documents  copied  from  the  Archivo  Histdrico  de  Indias 
of  Seville  as  a  souvenir  of  the  Centenary.  These  documents  give 
early  precolonial  and  colonial  data  on  Salvador. 

URUGUAY. 

National  Medical  Congress. — In  the  meeting  of  the  Second 
National  Medical  Congress  held  last  fall,  plans  were  made  to  hold  the 
next  congress  in  Montevideo  in  1925.  A  tentative  program  was 
suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the  Third  Congress,  on  which  were 
the  following  topics:  Fight  against  cancer  in  Uruguay;  infant  mor¬ 
tality;  house  sanitation;  prophylaxis  of  epilepsy;  gastric  troubles 
frequent  in  Uruguay;  antituberculosis  measures  on  new  basis;  means 
of  arousing  interest  in  child  welfare  among  doctors,  local  authorities 
and  the  people. 

Different  sections  of  the  Second  Medical  Congress  made  valuable 
suggestions  to  the  various  authorities.  Among  them  were:  Prophy¬ 
laxis  against  typhoid,  campaign  against  the  disease-carrying  fly,  the 
formation  of  permanent  committee  to  combat  the  carbuncle,  and  a 
section  to  consider  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  in  the  public  schools 
The  veterinary  section  made  a  number  of  recommendations  regard¬ 
ing  the  study  of  animal  diseases  and  their  relation  to  man. 

Gaucho  monument. — On  September  26,  in  Montevideo,  the  com¬ 
mission  of  judges  passed  on  the  various  models  submitted  in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  equestrian  monument  to  the  Uruguayan  Gaucho 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  model  entitled  “Alsina,”  by  Jos4 
Zorilla  de  San  Martin;  the  second  prize  to  the  model  “Centauro,’' 
by  Jos6  Barbieri;  and  the  third  prize  to  the  model  “Guazubira,”  by 
Pascual  Guissani  and  Francisco  Zorilla  de  San  Martin.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  contest  were  published  in  the  August,  1921,  number  of 
the  Bulletin. 

VENEZUELA, 

Treatment  of  leprosy. — Dr.  Aaron  Benchetrit  has  been  studying 
in  Hawaii  the  use  of  chaulmoogra  oil  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy. 
Dr.  Benchetrit  found  his  studies  extremely  interesting,  especially  the 
preparation  of  the  Dean  derivatives  of  the  oil. 
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Subject. 


Date. 


ARQENHNA. 


...do . 

...do . 

Oct.  29 

...do . 

Oct.  3X 


Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  tor  the  year  1921 . 

Bahia  import  trade  and  commercial  review  for  1920 . 

Bahia  State  export  taxes . 

Cotton  industry  in  Brazil . . 

Market  for  electrical  supplies . 


Pernambuco  as  a  distributing  station . 

Statement  of  imports  from  all  countries  for  month  of  September, 
1921. 

CHILE. 

Economic  and  descriptive  data  concerning  Valdivia . . 


Oct.  3 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  14 
Oct.  26 
...do..... 


Economic  and  descriptive  data  ccnceming  Osomo,  and.Talca-  : 
huano.  i 

Fisheries  and  the  market  for  fish  products . I 

Economic  and  descriptive  data  concerning  Talca,  Chilian,  and  I 
Traigen.  I 

Commercial  conditions  in  Tarapaca  during  October,  1921 . | 

Market  for  .\merican-made  stoves  in  Chile . 

COLOMBIA. 

Development  project  in  Barranquilla . 


Oct.  27 
Nov.  3 


Sept.  30 
Nov.  14 


Nov.  13 
..do . 


Translation  of  address  on  Colombian-grown_cotton . 
Free  exportation  of  gold . 


Banks  and  banking  institutions  in  Colombia. 
Economic  notes  from  Coiombia . 


COSTA  RICA. 

Foreign  trade  of  Costa  Rica  for  1920. . . 
New  patent  requirements . 


October  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 

Cement  market  in  Costa  Rica . 

The  market  for  stoves . 


CUBA. 

New  Cuban  experimental  station . . . 

Market  for  musical  instnunents _ 

Market  for  .American  millinery . . 


Nov.  2 
Nov.  7 

Oct. '  31 

Nov.  4 

Nov.  17 

...do.... 
Nov.  19 


Sept.  20 

Nov.  2 

Nov.  6 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  21 


Oct.  29 
Nov.  8 
...do. . . 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Destination  of  exports  from  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  31, 1921 . i  Oct.  15  |  W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 

1  I  general  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Fisheries  and  the  markets  for  fish  products . |  Oct.  19  i 

Argentine  and  Uruguayan  wool  exports  for  10  so-called  i  Oct.  20  \ 
seasons.  i 

R^rt  of  the  history,  work,  and  service  of  the  United  States  |  Oct.  24 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Buenos  Aires.  i  I 

Proposed  railway  lines  in  Patagonia .  Oct.  25 

Court  decision  in  regard  to  the  constitutioiudity  of  the  new  rental  I  Oct.  28 
law. 

Disallowance  of  Argentine  railwav  tariff  increases . 

Arrival  of  vessels  at  Buenos  Aires  during  the  first  9  months  of  1921 . 

Argentine  budget  law  for  1921 . 

Cereal  prices . 

Exportable  surpluses  of  wheat,  linseed,  and  maize .  ...... 

First  official  estimate  of  area  sown  to  wheat,  linseed,  and  oats _ !...do. 

Condition  of  Buenos  Aires  banks  at  the  end  of  Sept.  %,  1921 . .  do.. . . . 

Export  taxes  for  the  month  of  November,  1921 .  Nov.  4 

Construction  in  northern  Argentina . I  Nov.  8 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul 
at  Rosario. 


A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Thos.  H.  Bevan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Do. 

A.  Gaulin. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Do. 

Geo.  A.  Pickerell,  consul  at 
Para. 


Dayle  C.  McDonough,  consul 
at  Conception. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


at 


Homer  Brett,  consul 
Iquique. 

C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Valparaiso. 


Edmund  B.  Montgomery, 
vice  consul  at  Barran¬ 
quilla. 

Leroy  R.  Sawyer,  consul  at 
Santa  Marta. 

E.  C.  Soule,  consul  at  Carta¬ 
gena. 

Edmund  B.  Montgomery. 

Do. 


W.  D.  Smith,  jr.,  vice  consul 
at  San  Jose. 

Henry  S.  Waterman,  consul 
at  San  Jose. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Clen- 
fuegoe. 

Harold  D.  Clum,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Do. 
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ReporU  received  to  Dec.  20,  ^921 — Continued. 


Subject.  ! 

Date. 

Author. 

ECUADOR. 

Ecuadorian  market  for  certain  food  products . 

Sept.  21 

Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 

Life  and  accident  insurance  of  workmen  in  Ecuador . 

Oct.  19 

general  at  Guayaquil. 

Do. 

New  Ecuadorian  industries . 

Oct.  21 

Do. 

Funds  for  dredRint:  the  Guayas  River . '. . 

Oct.  2« 

Do. 

Repeai  of  law  prohibiting  exportation  of  foodstuffs . 

Ecuador’s  imports  of  foodstuffs  in  1920 . 

...do _ 

Oct.  29 

Do. 

Do. 

Cacao  RTOwing  in  Ecuador . 

Nov.  2 

Do. 

New  contracts  for  public  works  authorired . 

Nov.  7 

Do. 

New  municipal  taxes . 

Nov.  8 

Do. 

Construction  of  a  highway  from  F.smeraldas  to  Santo  Domingo. . 

Nov.  11 

Do. 

Law  providing  fimds  for  dredging  Jubones  River . 

Nov.  14 

Do. 

GUATEMALA. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1920 . 

Oct.  4 

-\rthur  C.  Frost,  consul  at 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  July  and  August,  1921. . . 

Oct.  24 

Guatemala  City. 

Do. 

Proposed  income-tax  law . 

Nov.  3 

Do. 

Maritime  mox'ement  at  Puerto  Ptarrios  during  July  and  August, 

...do. . .. 

Do. 

1920  and  1921. 

Guatemalan  receipts  and  expenditures  for  .\ugust,  1921 . 

Guatemalan  telephone  company  asks  for  increase  in  rates . 

Nov.  21 

Do. 

Nov.  23 

Do. 

HAITI. 

Market  for  stoves . 

Oct.  13 

Robert  Dudley  Longyear, 

Foreign  importation  statistics  for  extracted  honey . 

Nov.  8 

xdee  consul  at  Port  au 
Prince. 

Avra  M.  Warren,  consul  at 

HONDURAS!. 

Cape  Hatien. 

New  direct  sendee  to  Europe  from  west  coast  of  Central  America. 

Nov.  5 

G.  K.  Donald,  consul  at  Te- 

Statistics  of  p«-t  of  Amapala,  October,  1921 . 

Nov.  11 

gucigalpa. 

Do. 

MEXICO.  1 

1 

Increase  in  foreign  shipping  at  Tampico . 

1  Nov.  4 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  at 

i 

Tampico. 

William  C.  Burdett,  consul 
at  Ensenada. 

Do. 

A’balbne  fisheries  of  Lower  California . 

Nov.  .8 

Do. 

Quantity  of  last  year’s  earranzo  crop  on  hand . 

Nov.  8 

\  Francis  J.  Dyer,  consul  at 

New  shrimp  packing  industry  at  Guaymas . 

Nov.  12 

Nogales. 

\  Bartley  F.  Yost,  consul  at 

The  tomato  industry  of  Sinaloa . 

Dec.  1 

Guavmas. 

1  WUliain  C.  Burdett. 

A  building  boom  in  Ciudad  Juarez . 

Dec.  5 

1  John  W.  Dye,  consul  at 

PANAMA. 

!  Ciudad  Juaw. 

Market  for  musical  instruments . 

Nov.  5 

1  GeoreeOrr,  consul  at  Panama 

Citv. 

Laws  and  regulations  regarding  preparation  of  power  of  attorney 

Nov.  lo 

1  Do! 

in  Panama. 

Imports  and  exports  for  1920  and  first  half  of  1921 . 

Nov.  25 

i  Do. 

Development  of  the  manganese  deposits  in  the  Province  of  Colon. 

Nov.  26 

1  Do. 

PARAGUAY. 

, 

Fisheries  and  the  market  for  fish  products . 

Oct.  26 

'  Harry  Campbell,  consul  at 

No  American  chamber  of  commerce  in  Asuncion . 

Oct.  28 

Asuncion. 

Do. 

Appropriations  of  Paraguay  for  fiscal  year  1921-22 . 

Nov.  2 

Do. 

Export  taxes  on  importations  into  the  United  States . 

Nov.  3 

1  Do. 

SALVADOR. 

Exportation  of  coffee  from  1911  to  1920 . 

Oct.  22 

i  Lynn  W.  Franklin,  vice 
consul  at  San  Salvador. 

Total  trade  of  Salvador  for  calendar  year  1920 . 

Oct.  31 

Do. 

URUGUAY. 

Oct.  24 

1  David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul 
at  Montevideo. 

Do. 

Oct.  25 

Do. 

Nov.  7 

Do. 

VENEZUELA. 

Oct.  15 

William  A.  Hickey,  vice 
consul  at  Maracaibo. 

1  Do. 

Coffee  shipments  for  October,  1921 . 

Oct.  31 

1  Wm.  P.  Ganety,  consul  at 

I  Puerto  Cabello. 

S.  J.  ('letcher,  vice  consul  at 

Report  on  oommerce  and  industries  for  October,  1921 . 

Nov.  13 

\  La  Guaira. 

F 


(Publications  added  to  tbe  Columbus  Memorial  Library  during  August,  1921.] 
(  CojUinutd  from  the  January  number.) 


UNITED  STATES. 

Classification.  Universal  and  old  world  history.  European  War  D  501-659  Library 
of  Contrress.  Washington,  1921.  23  p.  8“. 

History  of  the  New  York  Times  1851-1921.  By  Elmer  Davis.  New  York,  The  New 
York  Times,  1921.  front,  port,  illus.  xxii,  434  p.  8®. 

Introductory  survey  of  colonial  tariff  policies.  United  States  Tariff  Commission. 
Washington,  G.  P.  0.,  1921.  vi,  79  p.  8®. 

List  of  recent  references  on  the  income  tax.  Compiled  under  the  direction  of  Herman 
H.  B.  Meyer.  Library  of  Congress.  Washington,  1921.  96  p.  8®. 

A  merchant  marine  and  a  marine  insurance  company.  By  William  Patrick  Hackney, 
Winfield,  Kansas.  [1921.]  46  p.  8®. 

Official  report  of  the  eighth  national  foreign  trade  convention  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
May  4,  5,  6,  7,  1921.  New  York.  Issued  by  the  Secretary  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention  Headquarters,  1921.  xxxi,  328  p.  <  8®. 

Schedule  of  rates  for  supplies  and  service  furnished  to  shipping  and  allied  interests  at 
the  Panama  Canal.  (Superseding  Panama  Canal  tariff  No.  4  and  all  supplements 
thereto.)  In  effect  July  1,  1921.  Mount  Hope,  C.  Z.,  The  Pamuna  Canal  Press, 
1921.  42  p.  8®.  [Tariff  No.  5.] 

Training  for  the  public  profession  of  the  law.  Historical  development  and  principal 
contemporary  problems  of  legal  education  in  the  United  States  with  some  account 
of  conditions  in  England  and  Canada.  By  Alfred  Zantzinger  Reed.  New  York, 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1921.  xviii,  498  p.  8® 

War  powers  of  the  executive  in  the  United  States.  By  Clarence  A.  Berdahl,  Ph.D. 
Urbana,  Published  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  1920.  296  p.  8®. 


UnUCJUAY. 

Anuario  estadfstico  correspondiente  a  1919.  Este  nfimero  contiene  estadfsticas 
referentes  a:  1®  accidentes  del  trabajo.  2®  migracidn  del  trabajo.  3®  oferta  y 
demanda  de  trabajo.  4®  articules  de  primera  necesidad.  5®  conflictos  del  tra¬ 
bajo.  6®  ahorro  popular.  7®  varies  (Descaaso  obrero,  trabajo  de  mujeres  y 
nifios  y  su  remuneracidn  filantropia).  Montevideo,  Tmprenta  Nacional,  1920. 
told,  tables.  108  p.  8®. 

C6digo  penal  y  c6digo  de  instruccidn  criminal .  .  .  Cuarta  edicidn,  corrida  y  aumen- 
tada.  Montevideo,  A.  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  Editor.  1920.  370  p.  8®. 

Deuda  pfiblica  de  la  repfiblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.  Publicacidn  oficial,  1920. 
Oficina  de  cr4dito  pfiblico.  19  p.  4®. 

Diario  de  sesiones  de  la  h.  c&mara  de  representantes  sessiones  extraordinarias  del 
3er  periodo  de  la  XXV  legislatura.  Tomo  CCLII  del  23  de  Septiembre  de  1916 
al  23  de  Enero  de  1917.  Montevideo,  Imprenta  Siglo  Ilustrado,”  1921.  xxiv, 
603  p.  4®. 

La  naturalez.  Geografia.  Tercer  grade.  Por  Arturo  Carbonell  Debali.  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  A.  Monteverde  &  Cfa.,  1921.  map.  30  (3)  p.  8®. 

Legislacidn  aduanera.  Leyes,  decretos,  resoluciones  y  reglamentos  correspond- 
ientes  a  las  aduanas  de  la  repfiblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.  Recopiladas  por 
Vicente  B.  Antufia.  Publicacidn  autorizada  por  el  superior  gobierno  1920  Tomo 
VII.  Montevideo,  Editor,  “E!  Ateneo,”  1920.  182,  vi,  x  p.  8®. 
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Opiiuonee  sobre  el  proyecto  de  cddigo  rural,  del  Dr.  Daniel  Garcia  Acevedo.  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  Imp.  *‘E1  Siglo  Ilustrado,”  1918.  36  p.  12°. 

Proyecto  de  c6digo  rural.  Por  el  Dr.  Daniel  Garcia  Acevedo.  Montevideo,  Im- 
prenta  Nacioual,  1917.  Ill  p.  8°. 

Reipstro  nacional  de  leyes,  decreUw  y  otroa  documentos.  Tomo  1-2.  1919.  Publi- 
caoidn  oficial.  Montevideo,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1920.  12°.  2  voln. 

VENEZUELA. 

Crustacea  from  Lake  Valencia,  Venezuela.  By  A.  S.  Pearse.  From  proceedings  of 
the  United  States  National  Museum,  Vol.  59,  pages  459-462.  Washington, 
G.  P.  O.,  1921.  8°. 

Cuenta  del  Ministerio  de  Fomento  presentada  al  congreso  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de 
Venezuela  en  1921.  Caracas,  Empresa  El  Gojo,  1921.  fold,  tables.  89  p.  4°. 

Cuenta  del  Ministerio  de  Obras  Piiblicas  presentada  al  congreso  de  los  flstados  Unidos 
de  Venezuela  en  1921.  Caracas,  Lit.  y  Tip.  del  Comercio,  1921.  126  (1)  p.  4°. 

Decreto  orginico  de  sanidad  nacional.  Oficina  Central  de  Sanidad  Nacional.  Cara¬ 
cas,  Tip.,  America,  1921.  21  p.  8°. 

Decreto  reglamentario  de  la  ley  de  ejercicio  de  la  farmacia.  Oficina  Central  de  Sani¬ 
dad  Nacional.  Caracas,  Tip.  America,  1921.  28  p.  8°. 

Discurso  pronunciado  por  el  Pbro.  Carlos  Borges  en  el  inauguracidn  de  la  Casa  Natal 
del  Liberator,  restaurada  por  el  gobiemo  de  la  rehabilitacidn  nacional  5  de  Julio 
de  1921.  Fiestas  centenarias  de  Carabobo.  [Maracaibo],  Empresa  Panorama, 
1921.  27  p.  8°. 

Estadfstica  mercantil  y  maritima  semestre  de  Enero  a  Junio  de  1920.  Edicidn  ofidal. 
Ministerio  de  Hacienda.  Caracas,  Tipografia  Americana,  1921.  141  p.  4°. 

Marcas  de  f&brica  y  de  comercio  y  patentee  de  invencidn.  Complemento  a  la  memoria 
que  el  ministerio  de  fomento  presents  a  las  cimaras  legislativas  en  1921.  Caracas, 
Tip.  Central,  1921.  398  p.  4°. 

Memoria  del  ministerio  de  fomento  presentada  al  congreso  de  los  Estados  de  Venezuela 
en  1921.  Caracas,  Empresa  El  Cojo,  1921.  map.  illus.  lii,  267, 151, 102  p.  4°. 

Memoria  de  Hacienda  presentada  al  congreso  nacional  en  sus  sesiones  de  1921.  Conti- 
ente  la  actuacidn  del  despacho  en  el  afio  civil  de  1920.  Caracas,  Tip.  Empresa 
El  Cojo,  1921.  clxiv,  600  p.  4°. 

Memona  que  presentada  el  Ministro  de  Cbras  Piiblicas  a  las  cdmaras  legislativas  en 
su  reunidn  constitucional  de  1921.  Tomo  1-2.  Caracas,  Lit.  y  Tip.  del  Comercio, 
1921.  4°.  2vol3. 

Reglamento  sobre  importacidn,  elaboracidn  y  expendio  de  alimentos.  Oficina  Central 
de  Sanidad  Nacional.  Caracas,  Tip.  America,  1921.  60  p.  8°. 

Reglamento  sanitario  de  casas  de  vecindad.  Oficina  Central  de  Sanidad  Nacional. 
Caracas,  Tip.  America,  1921.  8  p.  8°. 

Reglamento  sanitario  devaounacidn.  OficinaCentralde  Sanidad  Nacional.  Caracas, 
Tip.  Amdrica,  1921.  2p.  8°. 

Reglamento  sobre  notificacidn  y  profilaxia  de  enfermedades.  Oficina  Central  de 
Sanidad  Nacional.  Caraca.a,  Tip.  Amdrica.  1021.  18  p.  8°. 

GENERAL  BOOKS. 

Addresses  at  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law.  By  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root.  New  York,  American  Association  for  Inter¬ 
national  Concilation,  1921.  27  (3)  p.  12°.  Cover  title.  (August,  1921,  No.  165.) 

Overseas  trade.  New  York,  T.  B.  Browne  Ltd.,  1921.  8°.  pamp. 
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Statesman’s  year-book.  Statistical  and  historical  annual  of  the  states  of  the  world  for 
the  year  1921.  New  York  and  London,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1921.  maps,  xliv, 
1544,  12  p.  12°. 

Zimmermann  on  ocean  shipping.  By  Erich  W.  Zimmermann,  Ph.  D.  New  York, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1921.  illus.  xvi,  691  p.  8°. 

Publications  added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  during  September,  1921. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBUC. 

Actas  y  trabajos.  Conferencia  nacional  de  profilaxis  antituberculosa.  Tomos  1-3. 
Rosario  de  Santa  Fe,  Talleres  de  la  Biblioteca  Argentina,  1920.  4°.  3  vols. 

Comercio  intemacional  Aigentino;  sus  principales  cifras  preparadas  por  la  seccidn 
comercio,  N.  11.  Direccidn  general  de  comercio  e  industria.  Buenos  Aires, 
Talleres  Gr&Scos  del  Ministerio  de  Agricultura  de  la  Naci6n,  1921.  95  p.  8°. 

Informes  del  departamento  de  investigaciones  industriales.  Carlos  Dfaz.  Ensayos 
sobre  conservacidn  de  la  madera.  Gas  de  agua.  Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta  y  Casa 
Editora  Coni,  1921.  illus.  42  p.  8°. 

Los  dioses  de  la  literatura  Argentina;  metodologfa  literaria.  Por  Rafael  Roisman. 
Buenos  Aires,  1921.  27  p.  12°. 

Rcglamento  general  de  los  registros  genealdgicos  de  la  sociedad  rural  Argentina. 
Buenss  Aires,  Imp.  “Gadola,”  1920.  28  p.  12°. 

Rutas  del  comercio  intemacional  Argentino  en  1913  a  1918.  Direccion  General  de 
Comercio  e  Industria.  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  Grdficos  del  Ministerio  de  Agri¬ 
cultura  de  la  Nacidn,  1921.  95  p.  8°. 

BRAZIL. 

Cwnmercio  exterior  do  Brasil.  Janeiro  a  Dezembro,  1916,  1917,  1918,  1919,  1920. 
Directoria  de  Estatistica  Commercial.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Monotypado  nas  officinas 
da  Estatistica  Commercial,  1921.  125  p.  4°.  (Text  in  Portuguese,  English, 
and  French.) 

Documentos  para  a  historia  do  Brasil  e  especialmente  a  do  Ceara.  Quarto  volume. 
Fortaleza-Ceari,  Typ.  Minerva,  de  .\s8is  Bezerra,  1921.  238,  v  p.  8°. 

CHILE. 

Anuario  general  de  Chile.  (Recomendado  por  el  Supremo  Gobiemo.)  Informaciones 
generales  sobre  minerfa,  agricultura,  industrias,  comercio,  importacidn,  exporta* 
ci6n,  etc.,  etc.,  1921.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Editor  propietario,  Ricardo  Benavides, 
1921.  1148  p.  4°. 

Asamblea  de  la  habitacidn  barata  celebrada  en  Santiago  los  dfas  28,  29  y  30  de  Sep- 
tiembre  de  1919.  Consejo  superior  de  habitaciones  para  obreros.  Santiago  de 
Chile,  Imprenta  Lit.  y  Enc.  “La  Ilustracidn,”  1920.  397  p.  8°. 

De  la  non  revision  des  trait^s  de  paix.  Expos4  de  la  d414gation  du  Chili  a  la  Soci4t4 
des  Nations  k  propos  de  la  demande  de  la  Bolivie  contre  le  Chili  en  revision  du 
traits  de  paix  de  1904.  Genfeve,  Imp.  Albert  Kundig,  1921.  118,  (1)  p.  4°. 

Investigaciones  etioldgicas  y  epidemioldgicas  sobre  anquilostomiasis.  I.  Etiologfa 
(parte  experimental).  II.  Epidemiologfa  (Anquilostomiasis  en  la  zona  car- 
bonffera  de  Concepcidn  y  Arauco).  Memoria  de  pmeba.  Por  Walter  Femdndez 
Balias.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Universitaria,  1920.  illus.  xvi,  257  p.  8°. 

La  anquilostomiasis  en  las  zonas  carbonfferas  de  Concepcidn  y  de  Arauco.  Estudio 
patoldgico  y  terap^utico.  Memoria  de  prueba.  Por  Ramiro  Herrera  V.  San- 
tii^  de  Chile,  1920.  illus.  fold,  table.  112  p.  8°. 

COLOMBIA. 

Colombia;  a  commercial  and  industrial  handbook.  By  P.  L.  Bell.  Washington, 
Bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  Special  agents  series  No.  206.  1921. 
front,  pis.  map.  423  p.  8°. 
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Gompilaci6n  de  las  leyes,  decretos,  acuerdos  y  resoluciones  vigentes  sobre  higieae  y 
sanidad  en  Colombia.  Direccidn  nacional  de  higiene.  Edicidn  oficial.  Bogota, 
Imprenta  Nacional,  1920.  385  p.  8°. 

History  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  in  Colombia,  S.  A.,  1865-1921.  By  Victor  M. 
Berthold.  New  York,  1921.  52  p.  8“. 

Informe  anual  del  director  nacional  de  higiene.  (Agosto  de  1919  a  Julio  de  1920.) 

Bogoti,  Casa  Editorial  de  Arboleda  &  Valencia,  1920.  44  p.  8°. 

Reunido  en  Medellin  del  19  al  26  de  Enero  de  1913.  Congreso  medico  de  Colombia. 
Tomoa  1-3.  Bogotd,  Escuela  Tip<^:rifica  Saleeiana,  1913, 1916, 1917.  4®.  3  vols. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Arancel  de  aduanas  de  la  repdblica  de  Costa  Rica.  Decretado  bajo  la  administracidn 
del  Licdo.  Don  Ricardo  Jim4nez  O.  Segunda  edicidn.  Corregida  y  adicionada 
en  virtud  de  encargo  del  supremo  gobiemo,  por  Gerardo  Volio.  San  Josd,  Tip. 
Nacional,  1914.  300  p.  8°. 

Memoria  de  fomento  correspond iente  al  aho  1920  presen tada  al  congreso  const! tucional. 
San  Jos4,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1921.  200  p.  8®. 

CORA. 

Memoria  correspondiente  al  curso  de  1919  a  1920  que  se  publica  en  cumplimiento  del 
artfculo  100  del  reglamento  de  la  escuela.  Escuela  de  Artes  y  Oficios  de  la 
Habana.  Habana,  Imprenta  y  Papelerla  de  Rambla,  Bouza  y  Ca.,  1921.  52  p. 
8®. 

ECUADOR. 

Boundaries  between  Ecuador  and  Peru.  Memorandum  presented  to  the  ministry  of 
foreign  relations  of  Bolivia  by  his  excellency  Dr.  N.  Clemente  Ponce,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Ecuador.  [Washington,  Gibson 
Bros.]  1921.  62,  62  p.  8®. 

Cuenca  de  Tomebamba.  Breve  resefla  histdrica  de  la  provincia  de  este  nombre  en 
el  antiguo  Reino  de  Quito.  Por  J.  Julio  Maria  Matovelle.  Cuenca,  Imprenta  de 
la  Universidad,  1921.  208  p.  8®. 

Exposicidn  de  motivoe  y  reglamento  de  trabajos  cientf&cos  de  la  sociedad  de  estudios 
comerciales  de  Guayaquil.  Guayaquil,  Imprenta  y  Papeleria  Sucre  de  Jorge  F. 
Molestina,  1920.  28  p^  12®. 

Informe  del  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  Junio  de  1920-Junio  de  1921.  Quito, 
Imprenta  y  Enc.  Nacionales,  1921.  clxxxiii,  137  p.  8®. 

GUATEMALA. 

Memoria  presentada  al  ministerio  de  gobemacidn  y  justicia  de  los  trabajos  de  sane- 
amiento  llevados  a  cabo  para  combatir  la  6ebre  amarilla.  Por  la  jefatura  de 
sanidad  del  Litoral  del  Pacffico.  Retalhuleu,  Talleres  Tip.  de  “El  Adelanto,” 

1919.  94  p.  8®. 

HAITI. 

Report  of  the  third  fiscal  period  Haitian  Customs  Receivership  1919.  Fiscal  year 
October  1, 1918,  to  September  30, 1919.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1921.  37  p.  8®. 
- Fourth  fiscal  period.  Fiscal  year  1920.  October  1,  1919,  to  September  30, 

1920.  Washington,  G.  P.  0.,  1921.  45  p.  8®. 

HONDURAS. 

Mediacidn  del  honorable  secretario  de  Estado  de  los  Estados  Unidos.  En  la  contro- 
versia  de  Ifmites  entre  la  republica  de  Nicaragua  y  la  repfiblica  de  Honduras. 
Tomos  1-3.  Washington,  1920.  8®.  3  vols. 
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Preeupuesto  general  de  ingresos  y  egresos  para  el  aiio  econdmico  de  1921  a  1922  decre- 
tado  por  el  congreso  nacional.  Tegucigalpa,  Tipograffa  Nacional,  1921.  117, 
(1)  P.  4». 

Referencias  sobre  Isla  de  la  Bahfa  por  el  eeilor  ex-gobemador  politico  y  comandante 
de  armas  de  aquel  departamento,  teniente  coronel  don  Rafael  Barahona  Mejia. 
Tegucigalpa,  Tipo-Lito-Fotograbado  Nacionales,  1920.  48  p.  8®. 

Relormaa  al  cddigo  de  inatruccidn  pdblica.  Tegucigalpa,  Tip.  Nacional,  1920.  12 
p.  4®. 

Reglamento  de  higiene  y  policla  sanitaria.  Para  la  capital,  los  puertos  principales  y 
centroa  de  poblaci^^n  superiores  de  cinco  mil  habitantes.  Tegucigalpa,  Tip. 
Nacional,  1920.  d-agr.  68  p.  8®. 

MEXICO. 
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